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trating its attention upon trying to inflict some irreparable 
injury upon the British position in China. 
* * * * 


This fact makes it all the more important that the 
British Government should strictly maintain their policy 
of non-intervention—of avoiding by every expedient and 
resource any sort of armed conflict with the Cantonese 
forces. Sir Philip Chetwode spoke excellently in this 
sense to some of the departing troops on Wednesday : 
“ There is no state of war in China, and it will not exist 
if we can prevent it. I am confident that as British 
soldiers you will keep your tempers.” It is no part of the 
British policy to fight against the Cantonese or any other 
Chinese armies. If the War Lord of Shanghai fights 
against the Cantonese before Shanghai that will be his 


business, not ours. 


%* cd * * 


The accusation by the Labour Movement that the 
Government are “ provoking” the Cantonese is certainly 
not one in which we can join. If the Government are 
going beyond the margin necessary for safety they are, 
of course, incurring a foolish expenditure ; but obviously 
in this matter they are relying on the advice of their 
experts. All we can say is that we naturally expect 
the Government to urge upon their advisers the exeep- 
tional! importance of prudence and commonsense. Nothing 
is more certain than that the nation as a whole would not 
tolerate the idea of a war in China any more than they 
would tolerate the idea that British nationals should be 
left unprotected. 

* * * oY 

We have written elsewhere about Mr. Chen's message 
to the people of Great Britain. It is unnecessary to 
return here to that subject except to say that Mr. Chen’s 
recognition that foreign trade to China 
provides a good reason for hoping that there will be a 
diplomatic settlement with him before long. Mr. O’Malley 
has just made detinite proposals at Hankow. Meanwhile 
many people are asking why the help of the League of 
Nations is not invoked. The usual answer is that no 
Power is at war with China and that the civil war in 
China does not fall within the class of disputes with which 


is essential 


the League can deal. This argument in itself does not 
seem to us adequate, as Article XI. of the Covenant 
authorizes any member to call the attention of the League 
to “any whatever... which threatens 
to disturb international peace.” 


erreumstance 


* #: * * 


The real objection to calling in the League is that 
neither the United States not Russia is a member. As 
things are. it would be tactless, even if it were not useless, 
to ask the United States to be a party to any transaction 
conducted by the League. As for the Sovict it is futile 
to invite it to join in any feast of reason. It is obvious 
that the Soviet desires nothing more than to embroil 
Great Britain in a war with China. If there were no 
other reason for proceeding with exceptional care in 
China that would be an all-sullicient reason for keeping 
our heads out of the snare. 

x » * * 


Herr Stresemann, although he was the indirect cause of 
Herr Marx's failure to form an entirely Republican Goy- 
ernment, and was therefore the cause of the invitation to 
the Nationalists to take office in the new Cabinet, seems 
nevertheless determined that the Nationalists should not 
to the 
Berlin correspondent of the Times he said that the real 
reason for admitting the Nationalists was that a majority 


call the tune in foreign policy. In a statement 


—_— 


composed of both Right and Left parties was necessary 
for dealing with home affairs. He regarded foreign 
affairs as already settled by the obvious wishes of the 
nation. His own policy at Locarno and Geneva had 
stood the test of all criticism and was now established. 
It was inconceivable, he said, that either he or Herr Marx 
would join a Cabinet which wanted to change German 
foreign policy. These assurances are very welcome, but 
of course, the Nationalists have other views, and we must 
wait for the trial of strength in the devout hope that Her 
Marx and Herr Stresemann may be strong enough to hold 
the fort. 


* * * ay 


M. Poincairé made a statement before the Finan 
Committee of the French Chamber on Tuesday, J}, 
pointed out that the recovery of the franc had made it 
possible for the Government to buy enough foreign cy. 
rency to meet all its foreign obligations for this vear and, 
moreover, to build up a reserve for safeguarding the frane. 
Since January Ist, however, the Government had ceased 
buying foreign currency, and the Bank of France had 
undertaken to maintain the rate of the frane. Next jy 
showed how loans negotiated in Switzerland and Hollan 
testified to the improvement of French credit. The Joays 
were all for periods of twenty-five to thirty-five 
The Times correspondent, from 
whose message we have taken these facts, remarks that 
as the promise of the Bank of France to maintain thy 
franc is of limited value the Government is obviously pot 
committed by it to stabilization. M. Poinearé, however 
has had something like a triumph in his financial policy, 


\ Cars af 


seven per cent. interest. 


On Monday at Delhi the Viceroy delivered his inaugural 


address to the new Legislative Assembly. One might 
eall the address unconventional were it not that that 


word is inappropriate to its dignity. At all events, the 
address was of an unusual kind. It was perfectly frank 
and discussed not in an official or commanding tone, 
but in the manner of one Parliamentarian speaking to 
others, the difficulties and responsibilities of the Parlia- 
mentary life. Lord the main 
object to be reached by Parliamentary discussion—in 
the case of India the development or the rejection, as 
must be kept clear 


Irwin’s theme was that 


the case might be, of the reforms 
of all the incidents of party strife. 
Imperial Government really wanted to know was whether 


In fine, what th 


India desired or did not desire to make the reforms 
a success. The members of the Legislative Assembly 
were evidently impressed. Their satisfaction was 


good sign which may be added to another good sign oi 
last week when the two years’ deadlock in Bengal cam 
to an end and the Swarajist opposition to the voting 
of the Ministers’ salaries collapsed. 

# * * * 


The trade union inquest on the General Strike which 


was held last week ended in a decisive vote in favour 


of the General Council of the Trades Union Congress. 
The figures were :— 
For the General Council <6 ivi 62 2,840,000 
Against .. -é ea wt ee os 1,095,000 


Majority 1,745,000 


As 800,000 of the minority votes were cast by the Miners’ 
Federation the means that the 

Conference considered that the General Council 
justified in calling off the strike when the miners refused 
to accept the Samuel Memoranduin. Both the General 
Council and the miners had put in full Reports bhetor 


Gye 
result nearly whole 


was 


the debate. 
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Tie most regrettable feature of the General Council's 


+ was admirable in many ways, was that 
Report, which was admirable in many ways, was tha 


vehi yer o! he > } ports 
it gave no whatever on the most important 


oe 
1cisiine 


all. The sc 





a general strike 


] 1 
. ’ are whether 
questions o! ; 
{ 


is justified in any case and whether it can have any 
1s © ; . ? » . “3° . 
hope of success. Surely a due sense ot responsibility 


hould have made the General Council sce that these 
Stit _e - - ones ‘ 
questions ought not to be left in the air. There is a 


moral to be enforced one way or the other, and the 
trade unions are badly in need of guidance. The debate 
made it that the General 
Council did not want the general strike last May, and were 
they 


courage 


clearer than ever, however, 


astounded when found themselves committed 


to it. They 
in ending it as 
that they have been acquitted of blame by so handsome 


showed as well as sound reason 


soon as possible, and it is satisfactory 


a majority ° 
* x x * 


Arthur Shadwell has contributed to the Times 
Trade Union Reform. 


Dr. 
an important series of articles on 
nl | 


He is a first-rate industrial inquirer; he is always able 


to vet into the heart of a problem, and his general sym- 


pathy with the wage-carners makes it casy for him to 


talk to them and for them to talk to him. Many of his 


‘ 
1 


reader must have been surprised and pleased to learn 
how various and vigorous are the movements among 
trade unionists themselves to resist the capture of the 
unions by revolutionary officials. The further these 


movements go the greater will be the hope that trade 
unionists as a whole will be ready to coilaborate with 
the Government in bringing about needful reforms. 


Dr. Shadwell is in no doubt whatever that a revision 


of the Acts of 1906 and 1913 is required. He regards 
the excesses of “ peaceful picketing” as cruel and 
disgraceful, and is inclined to agree with Dr. Geldart 


that something might be done along the line of limiting 
] ! ° ] ; ] 
the numoecr OL pickets allowed. 
BS Hk at 

Sut much the most important of his convictions is 
that all legislation which could even plausibly be repre- 

“ee it 1 ee } = 
sented as at attack upon trade unions would ao more 
harm than good. Industrial peace is our objective. 
To do anything that would prevent peace would be 
mad, Dr. Shadwell lavs it down that the kind of reform 


which of 


has the sanction of the majority trade unionists 


is the only kind worth having. We sincerely hope that 


the Government will direct their inquiries to finding out 
] 7 i ] » 
how far there could be reform by consent. 


* 4 * x 


discussion has been caused by a 


Oh 
eireular issued by the London Municipal Society and 
\ } ’ ' 3 oe 
National Union of Ratepayers Associations on Poor 


haw relief, As Mr. Neville Chamberlain, about a vear 
ago, Invited frank discussion of the Government's draft 


proposals for Poor Law reform, it cannot justly be said 


(though it is being said) that the circular is an attack 
m the Gov 


Governme nt’s 


rment. The circular points out that under 


scheme the responsibility for {fixing 
rate of relief would simply be transferred from the 
Guardians to the County Councils aud County Boroughs. 
Everybody that the municipal areas are the 
eround the Socialists. If the 
were put into effect it might be 


kn IWS 
happiest | of 


tlhe 


Governnm: 's schenx 


expected that th and 
rate of relief nearly as high, if not quite 
High, as it was in Poplar and West Ham. 


* x * * 


ce Socialists would move heaven 


earth to fix t 


That would he 


It 


ounty Couneils and County Boroughs would 


is said 


a policy of bankruptey. 
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rely for advice upon the class of persons who on the 


whole have done admirable work as Guardians in most 


parts of England. But even so, nothing could prevent 
# campaign among the electors for a profligate policy. 


* Vote for So-and-So and he will fix the rate of relief 


so that you can live in comfort” would be a terrible 
and humiliating election cry, but one likely to be 


successful. To us it seems that the 
to that distribute 


not be elected by the contingent 


real solution is 
should 
Other 


svstem 


provide those who alms 
beneficiariess 
kinds of cleemosynary grants in our political 
are made not by elected persons but by departmental 
ollicials, 

Pe * a * 

The resignation of the chairman and the trustees of 
the Liberai Million Fund 
by the formation ef a new Liberal body called the 
Liberal Council. Lord Grey of Fallodon is the President 
and Sir William Plender and Mr. Henry Bell are 
treasurers. The Parliamentary 
Times that 
promised to the Million Fund 
subscribed will probably b 


so-called has been followed 


joint 
the 


was 


correspondent of 


thinks a good deal of which 


but 


transferred to 


Miwne* 


has not yet been 


] 
the 


new body. 
The Liberal Council states « uphatically that it is in no 
to Liberal 


It will freely help candidates and speakers and has e 


Way antagonistic existing organizations. 
ie 
into being simply because it wishes to be free of a parts 


©. a 
be an excellent 
Lioyd 
Liberal Party. 
Lord 
freedom. 


fund which is said to involve a 
Mr. Lloyd George. Lord Grey 
The bald truth is that Mr. 
fund has been a curse to thi 
Many people outside the Liberal Party will 
Grey for making this stand and 


“moral obligati yn 
will 
leader. Ge rer s 
one-man 
thank 


for 


honour 
x * 


The supporters of th Mental Defieteney Bill, 


abandoned at the end of the last 


Which was 
autumn session, do not, 
Limes 


ept defeat. Th 
li 


thiect, signed by Sir Leslie 


we are glad to learn, intend to a 


has published a lett 
Scott and 


r 
several othe pr Ons Ol knowlede and exXpe- 


rience who have taken a deep interest in the problems of 
mental deficieney. The writers point out that by the Act 
of 1918 no one ean be deali with as mentally defecti 


unless the defect has existed from birth or f1 


age. Tweive years’ workin OL the 
this definition leaves out, for uple, those whose mental 
development has been arrested by accidental injury 
during adolescence, by sleepv sich 5 nd so on 
* 3 

There was a good deal of mi undersianding about the 
definitions in the Bill which was abandoned last autumn, 
but it seems to us clear that anv new definitions of mental 
deficiency in adolescents ought to apply to any mental 
defect from any cause whatever. Again, a mental defee- 


' 4 


tive can receive the protection of { 1913 only if 


cruelly treated or 


he Act of 


he is neevlected, abandoned, without 


visible means of support. his provis many 


1 . +] 


very sad cases wholly wi provided tor on ti 


ground that the parents of the children are doing the 
best they can. We join in tl hy pe that the Government 
will introduce a Bill to effect the necessary improvements. 

Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 4 | cent., on 
December 3rd, 1925. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on 
Wednesday 101} on Wednesday week 101%, ; a vear ago 
101}. Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 87 
on Wednesday week 8S: a vear avo ss} Conversion 
Loan (3) per cent.) was on Wednesday 763 ; on Wednesday 
week 76}; a year avo 76}. 
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The German Crisis | 


NHE real meaning of all the difficulties which Herr 
T Marx has met, and is still meeting, in forming 
a new Government is that the Nationalists are making 
a high bid for a militaristic policy. That means further 
that the Republic is in peril; for if the Nationalists 
get their way the sabres will begin to rattle again, there 
will be a concerted, or at least a procured, clamour 
for the recovery of the lost provinces, and Deulschland 
tiber Alles will again become a significant cry instead 
of a dead and disgraced motto. On the whole, we think 
that the Nationalists will not succeed so far as to become 
very dangerous. It must be remembered that Herr 
Stresemann when he opened the discussions which led 
up by gradual stages to the Locarno Treaty declared 
that Germany renounced all claim to the conquered 
provinees, and that President Hindenburg, in the letter 
in which he reeently advised Herr Marx to call upon 
the Nationalists to join in a new Government, also 
appealed to the Nationalists “to respect the Constitu- 
tion.” In other words, the President, the most respected 
soldicy in Germany, professes himself a Republican. 

The Nationalists, however, have given the public 
many tastes of their hopes and plans. It was they who, 
in co-operation with certain generals in the Reichswehrs 
insisted on retaining the Kénigsberg Fortifications 
which are the nucleus of a national gun-power. It is 
they who have kept in touch with the ex-Emperor, 
and it was they who instigated the arrangements by 
which General von Seeckt employed the eldest son of 
the ex-Crown Prince at the army manocuvres. It was 
they, again, who collaborated with leading ollicers of 
the Reichswehr in turning nominally hartmless athletie 
clubs into the human material of a future army. It 
was .they, finally, who were behind the transactions 
which provided for the importation of munitions into 
Germany from Russia. Their leader, Count Westarp, 
only the other day made a frankly anti-Republican 
specch. No doubt, Herr Gessler, the Minister of the 
Reichswehr in Herr Marx’s Government, was to some 
extent a party to all that was done. He may, of course, 
have been an unwilling party, but whenever he was 
challenged by the Socialists or the Democrats in the 
Reichsiag his defence was curiously lame. In the end, 
the force of opinion compelled him to get rid of General 
von Seeckt. Still, the Nationalists, although they had 
a complaisant if a reluctant ally in Herr Gessler, were 
not at all satisfied with the very slow movement towards 
militarism. That was why last month they joined with 
their natural enemies the Socialists in defeating Herr 
Marx’s Government. 
have been many 
e tempts to construct a new 


ke good 


There vicissitudes in Terr Marx’s 
subsequent Government. 
The Nationalists at once hoped to ma their 
claim to a share in it with the help of the People’s Party. 
Herr Stresemann belongs to that party and his influence 
is great, for everybody assumes that whoever else is 
included or not included in the new Government, Herr 
Stresemann will be there. The Nationalists may have 
asked more than was expected, or the People’s Party 
may have been less forthcoming than had been predicted ; 
but reason or another the negotiations failed 
completely. Next the 
Hicrr Marx to appease the Socialists and to persuade 
them to agree to a purely Republican Government. 
The prospects never looked very good, and at last Herr 
Marx had to acknowledge that there remained no possi- 
bility of 


for one 


came prolonged attempts of 


an accommodation, 


It was at this point that President Hindenburg, whos 
Presidency has been remarkable for his scrupuloys 
detachment from party politics, wrote his letter to Her | 
Marx advising him to seck the help of the Nationalisis 
It has been said that the President by this act com. 
pletely changed his ground: that he has “ taken sides" 
with the Nationalists and that he must now be regarded 
as an enemy of the Republic, and consequently as gy 
enemy of the peace of Europe. Such a conclusion seeps 
to us to be unjustificd by the facts. The first Preside; 
of the Republic, Herr Ebert—and he was a Socialis;— 
more than once offered hints to the Chancellor op the | 
formation of a new Government. Moreover, as bas | 
already been said, President Hindenburg in his lett: 
does appeal to the Nationalists to be loyal to the (. 
stitution. History will no doubt record that the pers 
who really brought the Nationalists into a Marx Gover. 
ment—if such a Government is formed—was | 
Stresemann. Tis action was indirect but potent, [ 
he had responded to Herr Marx’s invitation to for q | 
purely Republican Government such a Governney! 
could have come into existence. As it was, Herr May | 
was left thwarted and felt that he could do nothin 
but turn to the Nationalists. 

The interesting point has now been reached at whic) 
it is neeessary to discover on what 
Nationalists will help Herr Marx. For this purpose th 
Catholic Centre Party, to which Herr Marx, of cours, 
belongs, has issued a manifesto expounding its principks | 
and has asked the Nationalists whether they find anything 
to object to in these principles. It was clearly 
tended that the Nationalists should not find anything 
objectionable at first sight; the manifesto is vag 
and wordy—even metaphysical—to a degree that was 
evidently premeditated. When the 
grips there will be an immense amount of bargai 
Herr Marx will want support for his schemes of Cath 
education, the only object about which his sentin 
are never tepid. The People’s Party 
of encouragement for the great industrialists and y 
be able to make out quite a geod case about the n 
sities of German trade. The Nationalists are rat! 
suspicious of the industrialists, whom they think | 
cosmopolitan in their sentiments. Then, if Herr Marx } 
yields too much to the Nationalists the left wing « 
own Centre Party—the wing which is 
Catholic working men—will want to 


conditions the 


two sides come to 


vill want pro! 


Conipust | 


know the 


why. 
The most definite statement in the manifesto is the! 
the party stands by the Constitution “with all isy 


symbols.” A particular reference is obviously impli 
—-though here, as elsewhere, definite language is studious) 
avoided—to the Republican flag of black, red and @ 
which is an object of intense dislike to the Nation 
Nor is this the only gulf to be bridgcd between t! 
parties. 

Treaty and all that it signifies in the way of co-operat 
with It is a nasty leek for the Nationalists 
to swallow. 

Further, the Nationalists must cither accept or ignot 
the meaning which lies behind the description of th 
Reichswehr as an “integral part of the Republic. 
This phrase, though shadowy, may turn out to be «! 
extreme importance, for it has no scuse at all unles 
it means that the Army is the servant of the Repub 
and hat 


ty 


The manifesto naturally supports the Locam 


France. 


not its master. In this country we never ha\ 


any serious difficulty about the relations of the fighti g 
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Services with the Gove ronment, because it is universally 
accepted that the Parliamentary heads of those services 
must be civilians. : the liaison 
officers between the nation and their fighting men and 


Civilian Ministers are 
avjerts. Lhis is a doctrine which is not accepted by 
the German Nationalists. They chafing 
avainst represcutation in the Reichstag by a civilian, 
which they rightly perecive postulates the subordination 


i 


are always 


of the Army to the will of the Government in power. 


When we write the Nationalists have refused to give 


y definite answers to the issues raised by the manifesto, 


9 ’ > 1, > 1 
There is, however, no neca for haste, as the Reichstag 


has adjourned in order that several Ministers can take 
part in the Thuringian -clections. 

The chief impression produced upon us by all this 
that Herr Marx has stated his case 
inoffensively because he wants the Nationalists to accept, 
that the Nationalists are 


because they do not want to refuse. 


tangle of facts is 


and slow with their answers 
The pr scnce of 
the will to agree makes the unlikely combination scem 
quite likely. What we must hope for, in that event, 
Herr Marx, Herr Stresemann and the President 
to keep the Nationalists in 


ubii i t] . 
Pp Wuic ANG Lie LEC neral pea c. 


is that 
will be quite strong enough 


order and so save the Ri 


Mr. Chen’s Message 


R. CHEN, the Cantonese Foreign Minister, has 
M sent a message to the British people which is of 
At first it looks as though Mr. Chen 
i the British Government 
js profoundly anxious to give, and one therefore wonders 
Why could there not be 


extreme Interest. 
were mere Iy demanding what 


what all the trouble is about. 


ay immediate settlement ? It is only when one looks 
into the arguments with which Mr. Chen supports his 


] 


is 


demands that one sees what vast assumptions he makes 


and how many q iestions he be gs. It is then pt reeived 
why in the negotiations with China we are entirely at 
cross Still, as the 
in agreement with Mr. Chen on the main principles, 
the with 
Chen educated in 


excellent 


purposes sritish Government is 


discuss reason, 


Mr. 


writes with an 


it is worth while to message 
patience and sincerity. Was 


the West. and hie 


the English language. 


comin ind of 
The real weakness in the manner 
in which he presents his case is that he is by disposition 
and pra ac a He 

there is to he said on the British side, but he never even 


He that 


which is always a source of strength 


propagandist, must know what 


by implication refers to it. thus renounces 


reasonine spirit 


in nevotintion, 


He begins by condemning thx assiunption of foreigners 
that China is “ unnble to look after her own interests,”’ 


the Powers 
the Washineton Conference ” agree 
This is, to be 


id that therefore must “in the spirit of 


‘ 


‘io safeguard her 


integrity and independence frank, 
rather unfair, The whole purpose of the Washington 
Confercnce is to adopt a plan for gradually freeing 
Chi om foreion tutelage. The phrase about safe- 


integril\ 
Mr. Chen finds so 


it is read in its context. 


and independence of China which 


offensive is quite inoffensive when 
The general sense of the passage 
from which Mr. Chen quotes was that the system under 
Which China was deprived of freedom must give place 
to one in which she would be guaranteed freedom. 

Mr. Chen next says that since England insisted upon 
the Treaty rt 


ice jx ndence. 


Nanking China has known nothing like 
and that the Nationalists’ 
independence means — is Chinese 
Surcly 


il Was precise ly because Cantonese 


unless view 
of what 

Nationalisin 
the answer is 
Nationalisn 


grasped 


cannot possibly be understood. 
that 


was understood and appreciated that the 


sritish Memorandum was written. British Governments 
have themselves largely helped to create a sense of 
hationhood everywhere. Great Britain has taught the 
whol world m Wi lessons in liberty and it is perfectly 


that the movement in China 


suppressed than the corresponding 


; 
well understood here new 


can no 7 re ly 


Movements could be suppressed in Turkey or India 


or in the States which have been formed out of parts 


) ] : ° 
of old Russia or in the Balkans. 


But how exactly is) Chinese independence to be 


rtain 
want entirely 


. = The re are C 


and we 


restorcd ? We say in effect to Chin: 
with 
them. 


Treaties vou in existence 
to reeast 

must be recognized until it 
process. We want 
We have a right to suppose that you, as a member of 
the League of Nations, are 
about the right way of dealing with Treaties.” 
nately the method which 
different. 
the 
“Chinese Nationalism ” 


The obligatory nature of a Treaty 
has been denounced by due 
to enter upon that process at once. 
as scrupulous as we are 
Unfortu- 
Mr. Chen proposes is quite 
IIe not only ignores the Treaties but makes 
that 
is in itself a kind of Government 


vast assumption something which he calls 


with which we ean deal. 
No doubt thi 


Kuomintane, o1 


iy st 


Cantonese 


We only wish that it were so. 
would be that th 
Nationslist Party, should establish its power throughout 
China. Nationalism ” the 
would the thing. 
| 


definite, ree ognizable 


solution 


** Chinese and Kuomintang 
The ro would 
both de fucto 

Unfortunately 
there is no certainty that the 
k for all China. Tf we 
China, and 


immediately 


then be and sale 


One 
be a Government 
and di 
at the 


Kuomintang 


jure with which we could deal. 
moment whatever 
will be able to spea 
Government of 


should 


hav ine 


recognized it as the only 


force overthrew it, we 


with 


Sone othe r 
he accused 


arbitrarily in the domestic affairs of China. The Daily 


eood r son of intervened 


Larpress of last Saturday published a message from 
ne Tso-lin in 


Marshal Chang 

described the Cantoncs¢ ia 
clements,” and declared his determination 
out thr S¢ disturbing ele 1C] ts.’ He the n 


say, as though he were writing just as sincercly as Mr. 


which he conte mptuously 


Bolshi \ isthe 


~ wipe 


eecrtaim 
To) ) | 
—~esS Oil LO 


Chen himself, “ The whole of China is desirous ef having 
I hope that this end may be 
the proper way and 
procedure.” All this 
But there 
something in it. Chang Tso-lin is a 
War Lord of Manchuria. We 


rr ally repre- 


our old Treaties revised. 
attained, but we proceed in 
follow the 


may, of course, be 


must 
usual international 


an empty boast. micht 
conceivably be 
powerful man the cannot 


n China is 


assume that any Government 
S¢ ntative until it has proved itse if to be SO. 
Perhaps, after all, Mr. Che 


assertion than a 


n does feel that his words 


rather an demonstration, for he 


to argument when he 


are 
lains that the 
condescends explams that thie 


trading interests of Great Britain lie preponderantly 


along the Yangtze River and in the South of China, 


and that therefore it would be quite safe for Great 
Britain to come to terms with a Government which 
is Ssupremc in th sec parts. It inieht be possible to deal 


with separate Governments in China, and in the end 
that may be the only practical procedure ; but for us 
to declare that the Kuomintang is Chinese Nationalism 
would be not only premature but very dangerous. 

As Mr. Chen places any use by Great Britain of ships 
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and troops in the = all-embracing category of Im- 
perialism, it is perhaps not waste of time to inform 
those foreigners who have had no means of keeping 
in touch with British thought that the old British 
Imperialism which was synonymous with taking for 
the sake of taking and painting the map red is as dead 
as the dodo. The tendency nowadays is rather to 
repudiate all responsibility which is expensive or trouble- 
some. The despatch of ships and men to Shanghai 
is certainly not a sign that the British Government 


—$——_— 

















are reconsidering, or have the remotest intention ¢ 


4 


departing from, the policy of the Memorandum. Shangh)' | 
° : aha . ° ond 
is a great and rich city which was built on an empty 
marsh by British money and enterprise. It is gy 








meer 


elementary duty to protect the British and other forejgy | 


residents in that crowded and highly civilized plaoo 
ae Place, 


If Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, or some other Labour leader. | 


were Prime Minister he would not take the risk of haying 
it said, if there were a massacre in Shanghai, that |p 
had not taken every precaution to avert the disaster, 


Education and the English-Speaking Peoples 


— is little danger that the Spectator will be 

suspected of underestimating the value of the study 
of the Classics; nor are we greatly impressed by much 
of the criticism levelled at our Public Schools and Univer- 
sities. The chief function of education is neither the 
storing of the mind with the husks of knowledge nor is 
it the forcing into premature growth of any particular 
cuttings or offsets, as it were, of the tree of learning. 
Rather is it such preparation and fertilization of the soil 
that seed sown therein will in its season produce good 
fruit. The sphere in which vocational training can be 
useful is strictly limited. The success or failure of any 
national system of education can be judged only by its 
products ; and we are shameless cnough in our patriotism 
to believe that, measured by that standard, the British 
system still holds its own as, on the whole, the best in 
the world. We do not know to what other country 
to look for a class which is better, in the lump, than that 
which is turned out by our Universities and Public Schools. 
In spite of all of which, we are of opinion that the blank 
ignorance of certain fields of knowledge in which the 
majority of British youths are now sent out into the 
world is nothing short of deplorable; and especially 
is this true of the story of the Empire and the history 
of the United States. The growth of the self-governing 
Dominions and the rise of the American Republic to 
wealth and power have been the most conspicuous 
phenomena in the evolution of society in recent years, 
and it would seem that there could hardly be a more 
essential thing than a proper appreciation of — their 
importance in one who has to live his life in the years 
that are now to come. It is not in any spirit of Philis- 
tinism that we say that the study of these great new 
forces that are stirring in the world can be made more 
truly educative than the study of any people or any 
Empire of the past. 

It may be that no man can go out into life in England 
Without acquiring some working notion of the British 
Empire as an organic whole. But this is not enough. 
The great Dominions have a dignity and a history of their 
own. They are no longer mere incidents in the adven- 
turous tale of British seafaring and discovery. Each 
is a nation which has built and shaped itself, faced and 
solved its own problems, and has problems yet to solve. 
Without some knowledge of their achievements, their 
difficulties, their potentialities any intelligent com- 
prehension of the Empire and its future cannot be; 
and the story of the Empire, whether as a whole or in its 
parts, is so full of romance and picturesquencss—and, 
to a Briton, so full of pride—that its study needs, and 
should have, none of the deadening intellectual influence 
too often exercised by the study of ancient history 
or the history of foreign peoples. Nor is it a little 
matter that every citizen of any part of the Empire who 
comes to England is hurt and disappointed at what seems 
to him our indifference towards the land of which he is 
sv proud ; and it makes at best a poor defence to explain 


to the Canadian that we are just as ignorant of Austra}; 
and New Zealand, of South Africa and India, as we 
of Canada. Ignorance of any or all should be a shane 
and a humiliation to us. More and more it is coming ty 
be recognized that in the development of the Empire 
lies a great hope, not only of a revival of the prosperity 
of Great Britain, but, ultimately, of permanent. peag 
in the world. We constantly implore our people to think 
imperially. And year by year the schools and collegs 
turn out their’ generations of educated young men unfw. 
nished with any foundation of knowledge on which correc 
imperial thinking can be based. 

With the United States the case is not much different, 
Sympathy between the English-speaking peoples must 
always be one of the pillars of world-peace ; and sympathy 
implies some measure of mutual knowledge. Americans 
often know English history better than we know it our. 
selves; but no American visits England without being 
astonished and chagrined at the English ignorance of th 
United States; and no young Englishman goes to 
America without being mortified as the depth of his 
ignorance dawns on him. It is idle now to say. as used 
to be said, that we do not learn American history because 
it has nothing valuable to teach us. The sources ol 
America’s greatness, the forces that have made her what 


she is, the tendency of her policies, the nature and 


ambitions of her people —all these have become matt 

of profound interest, to people of the British stock most 
of all. It is absurd that the Revolutionary War, tl 
war of 1812, the Civil War should be treated as m 

accidental side issues of the history of Eneland. Th 
story of the growth of the United States, the process: 
the shaping of a great State out of chaos, the construct 

of the framework of its Government, its) expans 

and the development of what is practically a new for 

of industrial and democratic civilization, these are subjects 
of study of the first importance. One of the richest ai 
most powerful Empires that the world has seen has 
grown up before our eyes; and we think it of mor 
importance to read of the Peloponnesian War. It is 
doubtful if the whole of history furnishes two figures th 
proper study of whose lives should contain more usel 

inspiration for English youths than would the stud 
of the lives of Washington and Lincoln. Perhaps thei 
is lack of convenient text-books ; and for English youths 
the books should certainly be English-written. But 
that is a lack not diflicult to supply. For the encourage 
ment of patriotisn and for broadening political visi m 
we can imagine no subjects more precious than the stud 
either of the Empire or of the United States, nor any mor 
caleulated to help a youth to understand the conditions 
of the world in which he has to make his place. There 
is hardly any omission from the ordinary school of 
college curriculum which would not be justified if it made 
place for them. At the worst, as holiday tasks or 4s 
topics on reading tours they would seem to be 


ideal. 
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Lord Cecil of Chelwood 


has given a representatis of the 
Mr. Murray Allison's article 
on advertising the League of Nations. 

a | should be the 
subscribing to the large fund that Mr. Allison proposes 


said Lord Cecil, ** but 


would provide a 


] ORD CECIL 
4 Spectator his views on 
erson to dissuade anyone from 
to raise for this laudable purpose,” 
T am doubtful whether the project 
sufficient return for the sum invested, in England at any 
So far as this country is concerned the great mass 
To 


eet rid of the folly of scaremongers would be a good thing, 
¢ : | 


rate. 
of the people are already in favour of the League. 
’ 


Ierant you, but can that be done by any form of adver- 
£ ; : b 


tisement 2? The militaristic mind is impervious alike to 
the signs of the times and the dictates of common 
sense. No of would the 


opponents of the League, while need 


amount publicity convert 


its supporters 
}} 

no conversion. 

*“T do not m 


the publicity it can get. Certainly it 


is not in need of al] 
Let Mr. Allison’s 


view the 


an that the Leaeus 
Is. 
Sut in 


supported by all means. my 


proposal be 
disposal of any money and ene rev avatlable to further the 
objects of the League in this country co Wd be directed into 
better channels than the advertising columns of the news- 
papers. We shall not be able to distribute peace on ¢ arth 
as we distribute soap or mustard, 

“The League of Nations Union has reecived 
tions from 587,000 the United 
Some ten mectings a night are held under its auspices. 
It has 2,375 
members in addition. All this has been achieved in six or 
seven years. No doubt the activities of the Union can 
be and will be extended, but while it has already reaped 


1 . 
SUDSCrIps 


members in Kingdom. 


branches and more than 2,000 corporate 


such a harvest of good will I doubt if it would be good 
business to embark on other projects which are both 
untested and extremely expensive, 

“The Union looks to the dl as the 


A large proportion (some 60 per cent. or more) of Klemen- 


future as w present, 


tary Schools give 


Public Schools and Univ 


instruction on League subjects, and 


rsitics support branches of the 


Christ and 


r MIE Sturs are is sterious in theniselves, but what of 
I the mystery of ¢ hrist and the Stars? For those of 
us who hold with a full heart the full Catholic Faith of the 
Incarnation, here is a problem, as serious as it is puzzling. 
“God from God, Light from Light, very God from very 
God, begotten not made, being of one Essence with the 
Father, by Whom” (i.e., by God the Son) “ all things 
were made .... Put that of the 
Creed up against the facts of the magnitude of Creation, 


great statement 
as revealed to us by Astronomy ; and a man is bound to 
be stagar red, if at least he mcasuvres the values oi life, as 


most of us are humanly prone to do, by numbers and 


by size. From this point of view, why should our tiny 
globe of Earth, among all God's other millions of worlds, 


be chosen as the scene of the Incarnation ? 
What sav the Astronomers on this subject 2 Evcr since 


} 


the invention and de velopment of the telescope, this 


problem must have faced all the great pioncers in Star- 
Science. Only the other day a well-known of 
Science was complaining that too many Christian believers 


We Christians 


Mah 


are slow to pay the tribute due to facts. 





on League Publicity 


Union. 


Oppose $ 


There is hardly a member of Parliament whe 
the Ls ague of Nations, for the constituencies are 
In delicate 
adinission to the 
voice was raised in England against 

This could hardly have 
but for the work of the League of Nations Union. 

*No doubt would be helped and 
harmed by more advertisement. There 
objection to Mr, Allison’s scheme, except that it would 
sccm that there are better ways of spending the money he 


practically unanimous in favour of it. the 


negotiations preeeding Germany’s 


Council, not a 


our late cnemy. 


happened 


our not 


1 


is no possible 


work 


proposes to raise. The routine work of the League is neither 


dramatic nor popular in its appeal. Even Parliament is 
not a popular subject to judge by the space given to it 
in certain newspapers, and it is difficult to believe that the 
public could be induced to take more interest in what was 
happening in Geneva than in Whitehall. As a matter of 
fact full monthly reports of League progress are published 
in The 
perhaps rather dry, but they contain all that a skilled 
More 


from Geneva, convenient Zorm. reports are 


journalist could need in the way of information. 


could not be expected of such documents. A readable 
article has always an expression of opinion in it, a note 


of conflict ; and where the interests of many nations are 
involyed, as in the official reports of the League, reserve 
and discretion must inevitably detract 
of the style. 

* One of the ways in which the League could be cnor- 
mousiy advertised in England would be if it were ever 


from the lightness 


made, for some reason, the subject of a Referendum, as 
happen d in Switzerland some years ago. The result was 
that the League was canvassed and discussed in every 
This, by the way, is not the least 

its educative value, 
The reception of Mr, 


houschold in the land. 
of the advantages of a Referendum 
Ilowever, that is beside the point. 
a great interest is being 
although I cannot 


welcome the dis- 


Allison’s article shows what 


taken in the League of Nations, and 


altogether agree with his suggestions I 


cussion he has raised.” 


the Stars 


Only we AY vlead that, 


certainly ought to pay it. Vv i 
before we do so, the facts should be absolutely proved 
facts, and not i half-proved 
theories. 

What 
this dillicult problem ? 


positions or mer 


"47 
either suj 


answers, then, cali Christian 1) lic VCrs gi to 

Kirst, Science itself may teach us that quantity is not 
the standard of quality: material bulk is not the real 
It is not always size that carries with 
the er power. A 


vet its real worth is 


test of greatness. 
it cither the highest value, or catest 
sovereign is smaller than a penny: 
more than 200 times as much. Or, again, a diamond, 
which is smaller than a sovereign, may be worth many 
Most of us do recog 


That is wl ¥ one drop of blood 


thousands of pounds, nize life as the 
supreme asset of Creation. 
in your child’s little finger, as representing its life, is of 
more value to you than all thy Or, 


once more, look at this question from the point of view 


waters ol thy ocean, 
of man’s size. 
the 


eighteen inches of its surface 


He is apparently the lord and master of 
And yet SIX ject or so by 


hen he clic Sy 


earth on which he stands. 


will suflice him w 
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Now the question is: how could it be that God should 
choose this one tiny spot for the greatest. event, so far as 
we have cognizance, in all His vast Universe? The 
first answer is that size has nothing to do with it. May 
we not quite reasonably refuse to be surprised if we 
find God's greatest marvels of Power and of Love 
done in His least and lowest world ? After all, how 
if there be no great and little with God ? How, if these 
things, Space and Time, which scem so great and all- 
important things to us now, are really limitations only 
under our present human conditions, and do not belong 
to the eternal reaiities of Lile ? 

It is well that we should leave more room for our own 
ignorance. How true is that saving: ** Man's knowledge 
is as a rivulet: his ignorance Anyhow, 
human Science itself—to look no higher 
downwards as well as upwards, on the small scale no less 
than on the great. “Tf 
the telescope has revealed to us the fact that every star 


as the sea.” 
does teach us 


As someone once well put it: 
is another world, so the microscope has no less revealed to 


us that there is a world in every grain of sand.” 
But, seeondly, Christian believers have also their own 


— 


A Schoolboy 


HAVE been staying from Saturday to Monday in a 


house whose chief ornament is Dickie, aged fourteen, 
whom I have interviewed on the subject of Public 
Schools. Dickie is at a well-known Public Schoo!, 


and is perhaps a tritie above the average of intelli- 
genee for his age. But although intelligent, T regret to 
say he does not read the Spectator, and therefore has not 
seen What the Headmasters have written about the way 
he should be brought up. 

Nevertheless he has his own clear-cul Dickie 
is in the Lower Fifth on the Classical side, because 
* although I like Science better than Latin, all the nicest 
Besides, Dickie has a 
he has begun by preparing a brief 


VIEWS, 


masters are on the Classical side.” 
legal future before him : 
for the modern boy. Writing lines he considers an archaie 
punishment and one that is bad for the handwriting. “I 
had to write, *‘ I must 250 times 
the other day. How much better ” (he added this without 
a blush) 
number of lines from Paradise Lost.” 


behave myself in class ’ 
“would it have been to give me an equivalent 
As to punishment, 
it is only the unpopular and ineflicient masters who have 
* French and * Math * masters 
are always fools,” he added. and IT could not help remem- 


recourse to it, savs Dick. 


bering that I thought the same when To was at Harrow. 
It is remarkable how staunch we are to the traditions that 
won us Waterloo. 

Dickie described the curriculum in detail. Evidently 
the teaching is much the same in this school as it was in 
mine thirty years ago. All the complicated and new- 
fangled inventions of this century are left severely alone. 
The tender intellects of Dickie and his fellows remain un- 
ruffled, scholastically, by rumours of the world of research, 
discovery and conflict. 

As a matter of fact, Dickie owns a motor bicycle that 
travels a cool seventy miles an hour. He ts also a “movie 
fan” and a wireless expert. 
longs to “go up.” But such subjects as the internal 
combustion engine, super-heterodynes, and autogyros are 
never mentioned in hours. 
qualified to teach them. The 
Classical scholars. Again, Dickie would like to Jearn 
civies, as Dr. Roxburgh suggests : he thinks it might give 
him some practical information. ‘ Why shouldn't) we 
have a School Council on the lines of a Town Couneil ? 


He studies tiving books and 


school There is no. one 


nicest masters are all 


ee 


revealed answer to this Mystery of Christ and the Stars, If 
this truth of God “taking flesh ” in human life belongs to 
this world only, then we must believe that it was 50 
because God is good and because evil is an exception— 
the one awful and mysterious exception—approving the 
rule of God’s goodness. It is just because evil is stil] 
working out its terrible doom here on carth that here on 
earth is required the special intervention of our loving 
God. This is the teaching of the Bible (see Rev. xii.7-19), 
And even if this be not the full answer 
circuit in God’s Universe than on this one small earth of 
our’s 
central stay of our Faith : 
other worlds, as in our own, the one glorious truth which 


if evil has a wider 


we Christian believers can still hold fast to the 
we can still believe that jn 


will at the same time fit the facts of reason, and satisfy 
the desires of our soul, is the truth of cur Creator's Love, 
as revealed in the Self-Sacrifice, It may be 
that those other worlds are worlds waiting for tlie full 
evolution of God's Creation and 
that the Incarnation applics lo them in ways unknown 
and unkiiowable to us. 


way of 


and God's creatures, 


I. W. Joy E. 


on Schools 


And here's another idea : Classical 
Village somewhere in England, if it is really necessary to 
learn classical lancuaves 
Latin and Greek. 
and very little trouble. 
summer holiday toiving in some hole in Brittany, to 
learn French. And they 
records of all the stunt speeches if ancient Athens and 
Rome — the 
and, for junior forms, bed-time stories from Aesop.” 


we ought to have a 


a place where everybody talked 
ree ‘ . . . 

Phen one would learn them in no tine 
It would be like giving up one 
make 


shouk eramophone 


defenee of Socrates, orations of Cicero, 

It would appear that we are in no danger of altering that 
vareful conservatism in education that is keeping us so 
surely where we are in the midst of a changing world. Mr. 
Ford may pride himself on turning out a million cars toa 
pattern: here in England we achieve an intinitely more 
difficult and delicate task in the moulding of a millon 
minds to one design. Take the examination papers set 
They show 
how deliberately we keep our schools apart from daily 
life. , 

In Divinity, for instance, what better problem could be 
put than the ability 
of Solomon in the government of his people ~ 2? Again, ai 


essay on the state of Israel at the time of the Judges is 


in Dickie’s school in the summer of 1926. 


before adolescents * Kstimate 


an excellent corrective for restless and too-cager minds. 

Out of nineteen papers, four are on Latin and three 
Greek. Dickie’s for asked to 

translate a portion of Briseis’s complaint that though she 


on form. instance, was 
has been stolen from Achilles, he has made no attempt to 
rescue her; again, it was asked to give three short sen- 
tences containing 2 locative case, one of which must not 
contain the name of a town: and to write an aecount of 
the arms and equipment of « Roman legionary, giving the 
Latin words when possible. 
tability to fourteen and jifteen-vear-olds, and serve, n0 
doubt, to show them that there are more things in heaven 
and earth than three-valve radio sets. Then there are three 
* Math” papers full of ghosts of problems that haunt me 
across three decades. Euclid has gone, but I find ** If 1 be 


Such questions teach adap- 


added to the numerator of a fraction it reduces to 1-5th, 


and if 1 be taken from the denominator it reduces to 
1-71: find the fraction,” and * Factorise (a +-2b-c¢)?- 
(3b 2c)*.” 


The solitary paper on Science demands the life history 
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of the paramecium and an explanation of how the blood 
of a fish becomes oxygenated. Nothing about human life 
or breath : no question on the indclicate subject of man’s 
body. 

After all, we do not go to school to Iearn facts. We go 
Dickie 
will know nothing “practical”? when he leaves school. 
But he will play cricket with a straight bat, have a good 
” and he may 


to be educated and education is not specialization. 


good form, 


idea of what is considered 


know enough Latin and Greck to be able to read the 
easicr authors without a dictionary. 

In the paper on French I came across : 
Pres-Indic. of pouvoir in full as a negative question.” 


* Conjugate the 
; This 
led Dickie to begin, “* Ne pouvez vous pas, Vessieurs les 
professeurs 4s But the to his 

question is also in the negative. He will not learn French 
at school. Four vei 


answer 


unspoken 


rs is not long cnough for that. 
I’. Yeatrs-Brown, 


The Winged Wanderers 


— the last few months numbers of snowy owls 
\ have been rescued by ships far out in mid- 
Atlantic, and all the 
wondering anew over the primeval mystery of wide-wan- 


ornithologists have been set 
dering wings. Why did these snowy owls go out to sea ? 

The Jumblies, as everybody knows, went to sea in a 
sieve, but their behaviour was explicable in that they 
the 


lovely land of Nonsense where they could buy, among 


inhabited a land to which no man has ever been; 


other things, some green Jack-daws and a hive of silvery 
Bees : land- 


lubber, inhabitine the dark and frosted woodlands and 


whereas the snowy owl is essentially a 
the waste regions of the northern wilds, with no sea-fever 
in his blood at all —unless we are to admit complete 
ienorance of the bird’s mentality and his dim desires. 
Nor will T make any apology for having coupled the 
Jumblies with bird-migration, 
It is not so very long since a Gentieman of Piety pub- 
that 


naturalists proved 


the ceep problems of 
belict migrating birds wintered in the 
that 
in the mud of ponds. 
Are we to sneer, then, at these enquire rs ? 


despite all 


lished his 
conclusively 


moon, or since 
swallows hibernated, like frogs, 
The behaviour 
birds, 


of world-travelling our sedulously 


collected knowledge of migration routes and so 
on, seems to me_ still strangely akin to nonsense 
—to all that beantiful nonsense which lies, a seeret 
vet, at the back of the far blue haze of the beyond. What 


cloudy, inherited memory of aneicnt days must haunt 


the consciousness of the high-flying, lonely golden plover 
as it goes Winging and calling southward to some unknown 
~ \t 1} 


what irresistible 
ringed at the 


land under the Oetober stars 
did th 


lately reported as having been found in Hamilton Inlet, 


inittiwake cull Farne Islands and 


Labrador leave its island home ou our safe English 


coast? And the rose-coloured starline of the Uebrides, 
What was he doing there, in the summer of 1925 
flitting alone of his kind along the grey, unfricndly 


littoral ? 
Ifa man could answer such questions, ail the wise men 
of the world. or at least all the practical ornithologists, 


* Does the hawk fly by 


) 


would conw to hear him speak. 
and stretch her wines towards the south ? 
of the 


great bird-movements about the face of the earth lies far 


thy wisdona 
We can be sure. at least, that the primal cause 


instinet and desire to be always 
To a 


Highland garden among the pines a flutter of 


deeper than the 


where the 


miere 
sunlight and warmth and plenty are. 
rose-lit 


¢arolling, snuff-brown robins came in autumn out of the 


southward hills, and passed. At their appearance, I 
remember, we took them for a native brood on the look- 
out for new territories: but it was not so. Even the 


robin leaves his ereen sanctuary. He visits us, a paler 


robin with an orange breast, from his Continental home 
at the first touch of the frost. 
board, as { have known the wren also come aboard, un- 
perturbed in the bleak, I have 


seen owls flying, through the bright azure day, in the 


I have known him come 


windy English Channel. 


‘having gone before, and as surely come back 


China Seas—once we had one in the ship, a weary, mad- 


faced aviator with eyes like moons. I have seen swallows 
skimming low over the Mediterranean on their way— 
old, 
smelling English farmhouse in the deep country ; 
storks flying high: 
how infinitely sinister they seemed on that 


sweet- 
white 


who knows, who ever knows ?—to some 
an army of crows coming down in 
columns 
November day, a funeral procession high aloft out of 
the icy north, urgent, compelled, some timeless secret in 
their wings. 
as the writer has, in a Scottish lighthouse built out 


And who that has spent an autumn night, 
into 
the angry sea has not been stirred to some profound new 
wonder at the sight and sound of these untold myriad 
pinions beating on the unresponsive night % 

In thet high tower, when the missel-thrushes and red- 
vines glittered golden in the shaft of light Mune out over 
I remember how it seemed to my 
startled and awakened mind as though I 
habited, if but with the 
almost fearful spirit of unrest. 

What was the far, 


bird-souls made answer 


the illumined water, 
Was il- 


wild and 


too 


for a moment, same 


insistent music to which these bright 


. , e “pnt 
? Inheritors of some sweet, half- 


mournful madness of which we are not aware, it is not 
only because they have wings that one may believe them 
lo be hearer heaven, in Many Wavs than men. Wil I, 
frail birds, vet strong in your immemorial enchantinent to 
battle against all the perils of the winds and seas! 

Mne day, perhaps, we shall know their seeret. Th 
ringing S\ stem, whit h wa started vet rally in this 
country not earlier than 1909—though we niust go 
back to some time in the eig thy 


htcenth century for 
1 


earliest records of birds having been marked, with rings 


or disks —has already done a great deal towards solving 


the problems of migrating routes, the times taken 
over long-distance flights, and the previously only 
guessed-at return of birds to their old haunts year 
after year. We know that nestline swallows, bora 
in the heather-heart of the Cairngortin Mountains, can 


4 
find their way to the Orange Free State alone. their parents 
avalh over 
the hills and sea when our orchard pear-blosson: is out in 
April. We that 
to Italy, that English thrushes 
to Span, that our own nivhtingales winter in the oases of 
the African 
eaters of Australian 


the 


know redwings tly from Lapland dowi 


liave travelled overseas 
desert, that even the parrots and hon y- 
forest iands are not stay-at-homes, 
the New World in the 
west (one cannot say merely North America, the swan’s 
ereat) lofty and 
traversed circuit among the clouds which takes them, in 
as the E ju vfor and 


or that wild swans of 


range is too keep to some anntnally 


their gipsy wanderings, as far south 


as far north as the outer belt of the eternal snows. Sa 
much can be said with certainty—-though [ have not 
heard. as a matter of fact, that the wild swan has as vet 
been ringed : but even his nocturnal passage Is plain 


enough to the observer. 
The svstematized ringine of birds is useful in other and 
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more directly helpful ways. In France the Ministry of 
Agriculture has adopted the practice of ringing crows as 
a means ultimately of determining their effect upon the 
crops as they journey from place to place. In the United 
States, also, ringing has been officially recognized as more 
than a mere game for ornithologists. And what fascinating 
avenues for increased knowledge of bird-life are thus 
In the records belonging to Mr. Witherby, 
whose rings are known almost wherever 
birds and men are to be found—I came across this sad 
story of a thrush :—‘ Ring found in owl's nest.” So that 
was that. And though I am still an admirer of cats, 
believing them full of wisdom, the number of proved 
bird-murders for which cats are responsible, as revealed 
by these records of recovered rings, is apt to leave one in 
doubt as to whether these demi-gods of the domestic 
hearth do not actually receive far too many favours at 
our hands even when the Sadistie demons that inhabit 
them are lulled. 

One other great question there is also, when we come 
to consider the stupendous movements of the winged 
multitudes over and about the world, that will one day, 
What is the spirit which mo 


up as 


opened up! 
for instance 


perhaps, be answered. ves 
and controls ten million birds or butterflics to rise 
one and leave the land of their aneestors never to return ? 
It is not migration. It is not the reeurring urge to fly 
sunward. It is not hunger, because fruitful lands may 
be deserted even as are barren lands. And it is not even 
the awakening of that slumbering consciousness of a 
bygone age to which the annually migrating flocks 
How could it be when not once in a hundred 
years is the phenomenon observed in identical localitics ? 

I wrote not long ago in the Spectator of how I had once 
scen a flock of Purple Emperor butterflies flying steadily 
seaward in the Bay of Bengal. To what flowery world 
were these bright seafarers adventuring on their coloured 
silken sails ? 


respond, 


They were, in fact, heading more or less in the direction 
of Queen Mary Land, far beyond Australia in the Antarctic 
Circle, and they were already so far at sea that I doubt 
very much whether, even had they turned back, they 
would have come to land. As it was they dropped in- 
evitably into the sea when the night came, perhaps, or 
earlier, and were drowned even as they went questing 
away. It was as inexplicable to me as the fact of gauzy- 
winged blue dragonflies having been found hundreds of 
miles out in the mid-ocean of tropic zones, or as the sun- 
obscuring clouds of red Vanessa butterflies must surely 
have becn to Hudson on the wide savannahs of his South 
American home: dark and aloof with mystery as the 
gleam-dazzled minds of the flying fishes when they rise, a 
flight of copper-coloured arrows, from under the wave and 
glide silently in the light of a low, blood-red moon. 


If. M. 


The Test 


M R. MANSON had got into the habit, on his lonely 
J journeys to the station, of attaching great 
importance to that particular curve of the road. It 
was a busy spot, close to the station, and noticing the 
way people took the curve afforded him quite a lot of 
interest; and, it must be confessed, a large amount 
of gloomy satisfaction, since he was a confirmed cynie 
and had decided that most of them took it in a very 
fashion. His peculiar 
this stretch of the Station Road did not raise his opinion 
of mankind in general; but then, very little that came 
within his cognizance ever did. 


characterless observations on 


ee 


He prided himsclf on negotiating that stretch of road 
in a manner that would naturally be born of his stern 
and high character, and he despised heartily, almost 
savagely, the multitude who did not. He argued to 
himself that the movements of one and all of them 
were instinctive, and therefore sprang from the well. 
springs of character. 

The manner of the test was this: would a man ke ” 
to the curved path to the station, or would he cut ACTOss 
the are?) Women he scorifully 
They had inhibitions and conventions which kept th 
to the path. 
the occasions on which he took his wife or dauvhter ty 
the station for that reason. 
to the fact that the straight way on led a 


7? 
hi the tes 
’ 


excluded fre 
; m 
He was marricd, and he had got to distike 
They seemed quite oblivioys 


TOSS A Su¢ 
of road, a section firmly built and smoothly finished with 
a nicely graded slope. No; ‘ 
and chattering, round the curve of the asphalted path, 
with Mr. Manson raging at their side, 

veniion’s sake to leave them and to cui 


they would go, 


SHillie 


unable for « 
seer, 1 
Att OSS LC 
of the road in the swift way upon which he so prided 
himsclf. 

At length Mr. Maison could even, lie 


by men’s faces that the timid, the conservative, thos 


thought, t 


' ; 
t those eapabl 


of striking a new and original line for themselves in | 


without initiative, kept to the path; th 


did so, too, at this evitical part of the road. And he 
lay perhaps the key to the importance with which 
invested this proceeding. Mr. Manson was, cony 
tively, a failure. He made a living as an insuraie 


oflicial, but no more than a living. Possibly, by some 
peculiar mental process, le set his streight cut in the 
Station Road in the space left so pitifully vacant by his 
failure to have made a siraight cut through to the top 
of his profession. Ie 
against other people's failures. 


ure there his su 


could mea 


Quite big business men, known to him by reputation, 
would walk round the sidepath contentcdly, without 
ever realizing how compl tely the y were baring to him 
their fundamental deficiencies, of which they had had 
the luck to escape the professional consequences. 

Ilurrying stationwards one morning, he was scowling 
contemptuously at the slow and sleck crowd on the 
footpath, and stepping off at exactly that point which 
would cut off the largest are and so give him the bigyest 
possible advantage in saved ground, when a figure strod 
by him, covered the twenty 
farther curve of the path in an incredibly short time, 
and went on sharply and confidently into the station 
He had recog: 
nized the man as a particularly successful stockbroker, 
and Mr. Manson’s head so whirled with this contrast to 
his own fate that he entertained none of those fraternal 
feelings which one would should 
for “‘a brother of the road,” an exponent of this most 
vital practice of his own conecption. 
on the contrary, a prickly sensation of intense dislike. 


yards of roadway to th 


entrance. Mr. Manson gasped audibly. 


imagine he have felt 


Ife ex pe ri need, 


Some instinct in him iminediately installed the uncon- 
scious man ahead as a rival, a usurper of a_ privilege 
peculiarly his own. 

He spent that day, unable to put his mind to his 
work, torn by bewilderment and a corroding rage. It 
that sort of thing any Tom, 
Dick or Marry of a stockbroker could threaten his 
where on earth would 


became connnon if 
supremacy in his own kingdom 
it end ? 

Me strode off across his chosen path the following 
morning with great firmness, and at an unusual speed, 
And, as it proved, against 
And so again the next 


almost amounting to haste. 
an entire lack of competition. 


aed 
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morning, and the next, until the smart of that terrible 
wound was be ginning to heal. 

But, one dreadful day, poor Mr, Manson’s stony eyes 
once more beheld that large, unconscious figure of the 
too-suecessful stockbroker. 
be borne! Mr. Manson, panting uphill, and already 


fecling the strain of a heavy and hurried breakfast, 


H[eavens, it was too much to 


started a shambling run. Ife shouted something, feeling 
his heart bound with fear, with excitement, with exalta- 
tion. His little black bag clacked 
umbrella was raised as a b 


it his side and his 


i 
' i. ’ ’ 
fNton, as tivougl 


But 


ockbroker he crumpled up suddenly into 


to sweep the 
jnterloper from his path. when he was within two 
yards of the st 
h heap, his hands wader his head, his hat in the gutter. 
cause of the 


And the people 


on the path, those whom Mr. Manson had never seen in 


The stockbroker, all unconscious of the 


Chai a ‘ 
trouble, turn to help to raise him. 


the roadway, came into it at last to see him there. It 


be 


been alive. 


1 


) 
will, of course, neve known what he would have 


Y 
thought of that had he 


The ‘Theatre 


Crooks and Strategists 


Tun Beaux’ SirRaracemM.” Lyric, HaMMirsserrii.— 
Vin Joker.” Royarry.] 
Fvreciar is a very distinetive dramatist. Tfe stands out 
in his time because he relies on artifice less heavily than the 
others. In theatre literature he foreshadows in a way what 
happened to mr nearly a century Iater; which is to say, 
that while contemporary and carlier dramatists were con- 
cerned with pr rvine the thin shell of formality whole, 
ind with giving it a resplendent polish, Farquhar on 
oceasions deliberately cracks the surface in order to release 
some little touch of realism in a character or a situation. 
Mrs. the end of the second act of the 


Sullen’s speech at 
’ 
| 


play is a good example, and if Miss Edith vans had not 


stepped out of the play into the audience at this point, 

it would have been even more completely realized. 
Howbeit, when it serves his purpose, Farquhar can be 

as rivid an observer of good form as Mozart. Indeed, the 


firstact runs as smoothly and inevitably as the first movement 
of “that {he the G 
and Che cleverly-devised sub-plot in 
which they figure. 


ating Grecian race,” 


minor quintet. 
Boniface vry and the 
fulfil the 


used to turn the development 


function and utility of a second 


subject, which is into new 


modulations and moods. When we arrive at the Scherzo, 
we are reminded less of Mozart and Haydn, and more of 
early Beethoven, especially as Mr. George Hayes informs 


the réle of Archer 
Mr. Hayes spoke and « 


utmost mfidenee. We 


romantic earnestness. 
with the 
were sure from the beginning that 


with the stress of 


irried 


himself throughout 


his generalship would carry the day, and at times his readiness 


of tongue almost persuaded us that his crooked ways were 


straight. Mr. Care 


to follow in his train, and so was privileged to share the 


lton Ifobbs (Tom Aimwell) was wise enough 
spoils. Miss Phyllis Konstam (Dorinda) caused me to envy 
his privilege. 

Where shall 
Miss Evans ? find it in 
my heart to applaud either broken dialogue, or objective 


L look for forgiveness if I do not enthuse over 


Shriven I must be, sinee I cannot 


acting, or a not uncommon failing which I will call audicenee- 
In reality, these different 
manifestations of the fault, They proceed from a too 
* the 


Miss Evans obviously knows her text forwards and backwards 


CONSCIOUSNESS, three faults are 


samec 


abundant intelligence —from heat-oppressed brain.” 


and in every other kind of way. She could discuss the play 


With you and throw a great deal of light upon the feminine 


attitudes. She and could make them good, 


But the art of acting as we know it makes no allowance for 
footnotes and 


has theories 


comments. That is why so many stalls arc 


given away on first nights to accommodate those beasts 





that perish—the critics. Miss 
critic’s presence unnecessary. 


Evans almost renders the 
Iler tonal and facial asides 
give the impression of being intended for certain pcople 
in the audience, as who should say: ‘* Don’t you love that 
line, Mr. Alpha?” or “I hope, Mr. Omega, that you will 
quote the following in your notice. It would look well and 
I can easily upon your memory. Listen!” 
A first-night audience appreciates this personal contact, of 
course, and I am willing to admit that a certain amount of 
hysteria in various parts of the house accentuated the breaks 
in the dialogue during Mrs. 
description of her husband’s home-comings. 
to admit the fineness of Miss 
her clear-cut the 
But, when it is a question of versions 
and beliefs, you must 
I have great 
influcnee, so essentially right-minded. 
There very eloquent incident at the end. After Mr. 
Nigel Playfair had paid his just tribute to Miss Evans, she 
* Ladies and behalf of 
think we should not the author 
you for this reception.” words, I 
theatre vowing to 


Miss 
performance, familivrity of 


impress it 


sadly so Sullen’s wonderful 
I am also willing 
Ivans’s 


unifying 


extreme technique, 


enunciation, and influence of 
her stage-presence. 
give me leave mind. 
Miss Evans is 


she is 


to speak my 


done so because an actress ol 


and because 
Was a 
said: gentlemen, on 


answered and 


us all —and I thank 
le [t the 


iivans’s 


forget 
Ilearing these 
that I 
by the 


return 
undisturbed 


might see 
offensive 
first-nighters, 
x * * . 
Dr. Seott’s play at the Royalty has this at 
commend it. It is neither pretentious 
The author makes it clear at the 


least to 
nor subtle. 

that he is t! 
Ilis 


uuinees what he is about 


outset wre 


shufiles. four 
to do 


5 impo sible. leaves himself 


with a few card 
Iie anne 


makes it s 


merely to entertain us 


acts are four tricks. 
in each case, ming! 
2 loop-hole (which he is not always successful 
from old hands in 
the 


Ile could not do this, of ¢ 


in concealing 


the audience), then suddenly achieves his 


object - with air of brought off the impossible. 
without the Joker in his prune k, 


nnis J 
enjoy a good deal of profes 


) 
and since he has asked Mr. D ‘adie to play this card, 


we can ional Iegerdemain during 


the entertainment. 
We are intrigued by the usual 


elusive necklace and by a 


packet of letters, the import of which I lost through the 
indifferent diction of one of “the gang. Miss Phyllis 
Titmuss is called upon to simulate mental agony, physical 
pain and extreme bewilderment. She dees so with good vrace. 
Bast Maw. 
4 . 
The Cinema 

[** Horet Ivpeertat.”’] 

A survey of the new film from America called [olel Imperial 


taken 


inner workings of moviedom to realize 


was anxiously by all those familiar enough with the 


that it had been made in 
the United States by European talent. The picture is 


advertised publicly as having been made by Eric Pommer 


under whose aegis some of the finest German pictures were 
produced. But * made * is misleading. Pommer was in charge 
of operations at the Ufa studios in Berlin when Fritz Lang 
directed The Niebelungs and planned Metropolis, when Murnau 


directed The Last Laugh and directed Vandeville. 
Nothing is gained by alleging that Pommer 
those, or Hotel Imperial either. The 
Maurice f Swedish film 


him. to the seenarist 


Dupont 





* pace 


anv ol 
picture was direct« Il bv 


Stiller, one of the best men, and it is to 


ind the camera-man that credit should be 
given. 
Now Hotel Imperial is melodrama 


who have 


and the « 
On the 


val 
munions Of those 
i 

those 


snd 


seen it at the Plaza are whole 


LriOUs 


who expected an American melodrama were delighted 


those who expected a German one were hurt. 


It opens with scenes unparalleled anywhere. Stravel 


from the Austro-Hungarian Army are riding, dog-tired, in the 
bleak, musty darkness, Chatlenge a pursue i. one of them 
escapes by dropping into a « urtvard and creeps into the 
quiet house beyond it, straining to hear if the Russians are 
still after him. There is a shabby sofa in the deserted room 
where he stands listening. He is nearly dead with weariness ; 


he must not linger a moment. he humours 


this brain plays 


and, knowing that 


nmfiorea nomen 


his tired body with sitting doy 
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him a trick ; he thinks he is on horseback again, swaying. He 
is dead asleep in an instant, while the Russian Army draws 
nearer and nearer. 

That whole scene was conceived, directed and photographed 
without a flaw. It shows the film at the top of its power, dra- 
matically and pictorially, a medium equalling anything that 
either stage or fiction can compass. 

Enters Pola Negri, chambermaid in the hotel where the 
weary oflicer is sleeping dangerously. Hardly has she got him 
safely concealed than the Russians enter the town, and the 
General makes his headquarters in the hotel. The rest is 
exactly what one would expect. The General grows amorous 
of Pola at first sight. The officer, disguised as a waiter in 
perfect costume, is given the most extravagant opportunities 
of gazing at maps and overhearing plans. Pola natura!ly loves 
the officer and uses her womanly wits and wiles to keep him 
safe, and outwit the Russians. All this is magnificently done, 
well acted in so far as it is humanly possible to act such matter 
well, and it is thrilling in a pleasant way understood to-day 
only by Americans of the stage and screen. Through the easy 
thrill struggles a film which is at times great. 

It was Messieurs Zukor and Lasky after all who made Hotel 
Imperial. No one loves the best better than a millionaire, 
untess it is a movie millionaire, and the two presiding spirits of 
Famous Lasky, the frm that made this picture, went out to 
get the best when they employed Stiller to direct, Pola Negri 
and James Hall to act— they spared no expense, no pains. 
Only, unfortunately, not even movie millionaires always know 
exactly in what the best consists. 

Take the ending of Ifotel Imperial, for instance. The 
Russians have fled, the village rejoices, the Austro-liungarian 
Army rides in victorious, and with it, of course, the hero re- 
splendent in uniform. The equaily heroic chambermiaid 
peers from the crowd to see if she can espy him. The Church 
is blessing the troops: everyone kneels. Chambermaid and 
oflicer see cach other through the press, and Pola, in a magni- 
ficent moment, covers her face hysterically, laughing and 
crying, with a cheap little handkerchief. We all know they 
love cach other ; we all hope somehow, in spite of the differ- 
ence in rank, ell will come well for them. But the patriotic 
emotion is predominant. The picture ends here —must end 
here. It is best for it to end here. But no! Messrs. Lasky 
and Zukor worship a minor deity called * box-oflice appeal,” 
which demands that every film should have a stereotyped 
happy ending, however improbabie, and they— poor judges of 
normal human nature are sure that the big public will never 
understand the obvious, the implied * happy ” ending, if the 
film stops here. So on goes a really terrible conclusion quite 
spoiling the fine emotion and the beauty of the previous 
scenes. Hero and heroine take their final close-up kiss as they 
have done in a thousand worse pictures. TLollywood wins. 
They really do do these things better in Europe. 

Iris Barry. 


Correspondence 


[A Levrer rrom AvTieNs.] 
[To the Editor of the Sreecraror.| 
Sir, Sir Jolin Campbell, who has been Vice-President of 
the Refugees’ Settlement Commission since its formation on 
November 11th, 1928, hes left Greece permanenily to the 
great regret of his colleagues and friends. While three 
successive persons, Mr. Morgenthau, Mr. Howland and Mr. 
Kddy (all Americans, as the Geneva protocol requires) have 
held the Presidency, Sir John Campbell, a distinguished 
Indian Civil Servant, has remained continuously  Vice- 
President. Ile has thus obtained a knowledge of Greek affairs 
and of the details of the refugee problem such as no other 
foreign member of the Commission could possess, and it is 
regretiable that this experience will now be lost. His successor 
is another Indian civilian, Sir John Hope Simpson, formerly 
Member for Taunton, whose practical knowledge of agriculture 
will be useful. Sir John has already travelled over a large 


part of Thrace and Macedonia and is familiar with the 
working of the Central Office in Athens. 
* * * * 

The * Oceumenical? Government, as it is called, afier 


a 


the name given to the similar Cabinet of Premiers jn 1873 
by Thrasyboulos Zaimes, father of the present Prime Minister 
has now been more than a month in office, and has so far done 
well. The collaboration of the three Republican and two 
Royalist leaders in the same administration has improved the 
chances of * reconciliation” and the opposition is confined 
to a few intransigent Royalists, of whorn M. Bozikes js the 
chief, and to the tiny group of nine Communists, mostly 
young men. The real difficulties of the Cabinet are typo. 
the financial and thy military problems, which are naturally 
entwined. ; 

Greek military expenditure amounts to 27.3 per cent, of 
the whole revenue—a proportion said to be almost the largest 
in Europe—and a reduction of the military budget is expected, 
But General Pangalos, for obvious reasons, increased the officer 
pay. An attempt by the * Oecumenical” Government ty 
reduce it, simultaneously with its scheme for restoring capabk 
Royalist oflicers to the army and preventing the intervention 
of the officers in politics, will therefore be diflicult. By 
until the army be definitely eliminated from politics, in whic) 
it has since 1909, there will be no return to 
* normelity.” 


interfered 
x % oe 


There have been of late mumerous changes in the diplomatic 
Great Britain, the United States, Germany and Albania 
French Minister is being transferred 


corps. 
all have new Ministers ; th 
to Vienna, the Jugoslay Minister, M. Gavrilovich, has just died, 
the Egyptian Minister is going. The Belgian is now the 
doyen. 

Sir Perey Loraine, who is the sixteenth British Minister to 
Greece since our first representative (Dawkins, whose portrait 
adorns the Chancery of the Legation), made an excellent 
impression by his more than usually cordial speech to thi 
President of the Republic. The visit of th 
British fleet is another sign of the cordial relations existing 
between the Greek and British Governments. The 
made extensive preparations for a naval reception which 
they regarded as the the great celebration 
of the Navarino centenary next October. The British Fleet 
and the British-trained ** Towns’ Police ” are our two best 
advertisements in Greece. 


welcome 
Greeks 


harbinger of 


1 * % * 
A serious effort is being made to develop Greeve as a 
tourist resort. Since the writer first knew the country in 


1894, much has been done: there are good hotels in the chief 
places visited by tourists, and the development of motoring 
has shortened journeys. The Peloponnesian railway announces 
for the spring a fast train from Athens to Olympia in nin 
hours. The chief desiderata hill stations, where 
the hot weather could be comfortably passed, more hotels, 
clean but net Juxurious, in the Jesser sites, and a modern 
guide-book, for the latest edition of Baedeker is 1999—-a 
time when there were no motor-cars and no direct railway 


now are 


communication with Western Europe. Also, the natural, 
as distinct from the archaeological, attractions of Greece 


should be pointed out to a generation which studies the classies 
perhaps less than its predecessors. Some day foreigners will 
discover that in winter the climate of Athens is superior to that 
of the Riviera, and its scenery to that of Italy. —I am, Sir, &e, 
Your ATitENS CORRESPONDENT. 
* 1% * * 

[We have received several letters regarding the * Letter 
from Corsica ” published in our issue of January 15th. Our 
correspondent appears to have been somewhat optimistic 
about the trout fishing, which suffers, according to one letter, 
* from remorseless netting and the fact that the rivers are 
either in spate or, save when coloured by melting snow, too 
clear for the fly.” There are also several hotels at Ajaccio, 
and a correspondent states that one of these is equal to any 
hotel at Nice or Mentone. We are in communication with 
our correspondent and write this note with all 
Another correspondent writes that to ascend .* Corsica’ 
highest mountains one must go humbly a-foot, with rope 
and ice-axe. He adds: * The French are an enterprising 
nation, and possibly since 1925 the P.L.M. charabanes have 
been provided with caterpillar tracks, but when next your 
correspondent ascends Monte Cinto or Monte Rotondo in 4 
Mr. Heath Robinson —be there te 


reserve. 
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Country Life and Sport 


A CLERKLY CADDIE. 

AvisitiNG golfer, on a country common that makes an adorable 
course, was told by his native host that his caddie was some- 
thing of a botanist ; so he improved the occasion by a series 
of questions on the flora of the Common, beginning with the 
gorse that was in flower. The boy knew the names of few 
fl but what he did not know about stamens and pistils 
He was the prize 
scholar in this as in several other departments of bookish 
knowledge. At the end of the interrogatory the golfer asked 
the boy what he wanted above all else to be in life. He 
answered with prompt brevity, ‘ A clerk,” pronouncing the 
word to rhyme with work. The moral of this little true story 
is that even in the few lessons on county subjects in the 
Even the “ star” 


flowers ; 
and anthers was not worth knowing. 


village school, the emphasis was all wrong. 
botanist cared nothing whatever for flowers or their cultivation. 
He greatly desired to be a clerk because his education, so far 
as it was anything, was clerkly. 

* % * * 
Late, but at 
suneil of this progressive county has given a lead 


The boy was Hertfordshire bred and born. 
Jast, the C 
to the countic 
bias © for its 5 
a certain vogue ; and that is one sign of a good many that 
late but at 
mother earth. The prodigal 


; of Britain in the manufacture of a real ** country 
oung scholars. The phrase has already acquired 
to a due reverence for 
the The 
is a document that 


we are returning last 
returns to village. 
suggested “ SvHlabus of Rural Education” 
ougit to be studied by every county councillor and Church 
throughout Britain. There is no space 


education authority 


here to give a list of the various practical suggestions made 
to the end of stimulating the minds of country children to an 
But ina 
one would like to focus attention on a 


interest in their natural and proper surroundings. 
rather wider references 
particular passage in the fresh and thoughtful introduction :— 





Many teachers have also made use of the natural features 
and of th torical associations of the locality for enriching their 
Jessons in the ordir ry ubj ets, The publicatic n of the Nefural 
History of Hertfordshire under the aegis of the Authority and tho 
recent provision of lectur for tei in Rural Science and in 
Local Lore we definitely undertaken in order to encourage and 
develop this aspect of education.” 

On this subject no county perhaps has been so successful 


in creatins 
Cheshire, 


> 2 ¢ 1 
Oriwinhacea 


interest in its own natural and social history as 
Chester Natural History Society 


"y Charles Kingsley. 


thanks to the 


% % * 
What will probably be most directiy effective in the scheme 
is the arrangement for observation of country crafis or 
operations. The elder children are to be given the oppor- 


tunity of studying on the spot the arts of stacking and thatch- 
and land and 
hes and hedging, of the care of all sorts of live 


ing, of pl drilling seed, of draining 


Cleaning dit 


ughing 


iting blacksmiths’ and wheelwrights’ shops, mills, 


With the young, secing 


stock, of 


malt hou 


; or other local industries. 


and it is a certainty that if such visits can be 
lucted some children will be 
caught by the charm and attraction of their proper country 
pursuits. It is not unlikely that the historian of the future, 
the Trevelyan of the twentieth century, will find in this 


i 
Is belie ving, 


properly con of our best country 


syllabus the turning-point of national ambitions, the return 
to a democratic interest in the land. When asked how they 
inspired such a lively patriotism in their people, a famous 
replied: ‘It is quite simple. We teach it in the 
elementary schools.” We, too, can teach in the same place 
a love of the country as easily as the love of country generally 


Japanese 


called patriotism. 
% * * 4 
A Spantec’s Farr. 
A correspondent from County Down sends an account of a 
dog’s experience that is worth the attention of dog and 
animal lovers in all counties : 


\ neighbour took his spaniel bitch for a walk. She was duo 
to have her puppies in ten day s’ time. She disappeared on the 
walk and was lost At last she was found in a trap 
She was of course a skeleton, 


that kept her alive.” 





for nine days. 
a little family sucking her. 
Jt must } n the * Mother Love ’ 


have bee 
Now [am told that the promiscuous setting of traps has much 


increased in some districts of Ireland. It certainly has in 
some districts of England. To be more precise, one of the 
most charming dunes in North Devon 
botanist and ornithologist 


a paradise both for the 
is made horrible by the number 
of steel gins set in the mouth of the burrows. There, too, they 
catch dogs as well as rabbits. Such traps inflict the maximum 
of cruelty. I once found a dead fox that had dragged the 
trap with him over fields, across a road and into a small wood, 
where at last it died of pain and weariness. Another fox, 
obviously lame and poor, was recently shot in Berkshire, and 
when picked up one foot that had been caught in a gin dropped 
off at a touch. Is it too much to hope that this moving tale of 
the spaniel bitch may stir \uthority to the point of prohibiting 
the steel gin altogether? There are other ways of destroying 
vermin and rabbits that do not inflict extremities of pain or 
risk the death and torture of our dogs und domestic friends. 
Legislation on the subject is long overdue. 
* * % Lo 

More Parison ReGisrers. 

Some delightful bits from old parish registers (in illustration 
One 
of the best historical notes comes from an Mast Anglian church. 
It is a short verse, as “i. M. HL. explains 
burial of the Lay Impropriator of the Great Tithes, 


of a verse quoted recently in this place) have reached me. 


relating to the 


id shows 


the temper of the Clergy at that dat 1636 garding such 
appropriation ; 
* Lord! How he swell mit had at least 
A Commonwealil 1 posing in hits breast 
Prodigious stomach! Ah, creulle deal 
He could devour whole Churches at a meale 
"Tis very strange that Nature should deliver 
So good a sto whtoso badal 
* Be % 
Birps IN JANUARY. 
The truth of one of the oldest of country tags has been well 
iustrated this January: “As the day lengthens, the cold 
strengthens ” ; but perhaps evcn the maker of it, whose wit 


ifiis Coi- 


focussed the wisdom of many, did not realize that 


bination of length and strength makes life supremely hard 
for birds and the smaller mammals. ‘They normally grow 
hungrier and increase their appetite as the days stretch out. 
So it comes to pass that the hardship of life is more or less 


proportionate to the lateness of the 
descend on us. It is my experience in feeding birds that they 


date when frost and snow 


it in spring 


winter. M 


are greedier for their crumbs or fat or what ne 


even if the weather is open — than in uch more is 


this so when spring sets in severcly. Birds 
light, and continue to feed so long as it is ligitt. 
been proved in regard to domestic hens that if th 


ed when it is 
it has lately 
ir ** intensive 


only fk 


houses ”’ are lit electrically in winter evenings they lay more 


eggs (over 20 per cent. more) and eat more food. So» it is 
with wild birds. Cold, or starvation plus cold, which would 


miber, kils I 


them in Pebruery. 





do them little harm in late Dec« 
% 1 *# * 

So the obligation to feed the birds is stronger on us to-day 
than it was at Christmas time. Lam convinced that a neglect 
of this truth does a great deal of damage to many e 
and partrid 


tates where 
and 





game are preserved. Pheasants zes both, 
duck yet more, suffer more 
of the year. They certainly have at least as ba 
thrushes and tits in the garden. When we 


garden birds we often find the work rather more diflicult than 


in spring than at any other time 
da time as the 


set out to feed our 


we thought it. The sparrows get more than their share, or the 
dogs and cats intrude, or some birds thet need most get least. 
There are one or two rules to be observed. ‘The 
If iti 
ted with the birds, 


‘rumbs for the 
gtain-feeding birds must be on a table. climbable by 
mice these engaging mammals can be attra: 
For the meat-eating birds nothing is more popular than a very 
large bone, say, several ribs of beef. The robins and thrushes 
and starlings can cling to it. as well as the tits, and all prefer 
it before the cocoanut. 
to fix some firmly as well as suspend them. 


Where cocoanuts are used, it is as well 
They thus serve 
several more species and the contents disappear much more 
quickly. 

W. Beacu Tuomas. 
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Letters to 


AND THE LEAGUE OF 
NATIONS 
[To the Editor of the Sruecravon.] 

Sir,—I should regret it as much as you do if the pruciice 
of purchasing newspaper editorial space were introduced 
into this country and, incidentally, such a practice would 
quickly reduce circulations. But the League of Nations 
publicity stands alone. Surely one swallow—and such a 
swallow !—does not make a summer? Are we not all (or 
nearly ali) agreed that the need is desperate 2? For a unique 
case, unique measures. 

I do not advocate the paid communiqué, as that word is 
generally understood. In the first place it is, more often 
than not, unreadable; and when it is readable, it has a habit 


THE PRESS 


of wearing its character on its face. 

Your correspondent, Mr. N. E. Roberts, puts admirably 
what Ll have in mind—** a news service which by its acquaint- 
anee with local problems and League activities can link up 
many of the Geneva ideals with their application ’— in the 
respective countries. Mr. Roberts would do this from outside 
the newspaper ollices, which would seem to get us back 
towards the communiqué, though in its best form. T would 
do it from inside the newspaper office through the medium 
of a League news editor, who, in telegraphic communication 
with the League authorities at Geneva, would be regularly 
engaged in keeping the League’s work before his newspaper's 
readers. Above all, since the modern newspaper craves news 
above everything, the League's news editor would be topical. 
Every day, I am certain, amongst the thousands of news 
items pouring into a daily paper oflice are some which, properly 
presented, could advance the cause of the League. It would 
be this news editors business to sce that these facts were 
so presented. 

The extraordinary psychelogical value of actuality of 
using the news of the actual moment as the basis, or test for, 
an advertisement for your own particular goods has not yet, 
I think, been properly grasped by the ordinary advertiser 
(largely, maybe, because few advertising experts have inside 
practical experience of a daily newspaper ollice on its news 
side). LLere the League of Nations is at an immense advantage, 
lis net is so wide, its interests so catholic, that every daily 
newspaper nust receive nightly a very considerable amount of 
ordinary news items, capable of being made, with proper 
selection and treatment, real propaganda for the League, 
while not losing anything of their interest as ordinary news 
items. With good will, tact, and—newspapers being com- 
mereial propositions —finance, behind it, L believe the thing 
could be done.—I am, Sir, &e., 

AN OLD Newsraren MANAGER. 


[To the Editor of the Sevcrxror.] 
Sim, There must be many of your readers who would say 
“Thank you” when they read your footnote to the leticr of 
* An Old Newspaper Manager,” in your issue of January 22nd. 
Millions of people would have reason to “* be sorry if the prac- 
tice of purchasing editorial space were introduced into this 
country ” on an extensive scale. 

And there is justification for real fear that the practice may 
extend ; for it has been adopted in some cases directly and in 
many cases indirectly. One body— that is a near enough de- 
scription —has for years paid for the publication of reports of 
lectures in the news columns of daily and weekly newspapers ; 
in daily papers, as a rule, a summary of 500 to 1.060 words, 
and in local weeklies sometimes a full report extending to 
three or four columms. 

Then there is the indirect way. 
that advertisements are often given on the promise of a good 
Events that are not adver- 


It is common knowledge 


“ write up” in the news columns. 
fised are sometimes ignored altogether or dismissed with brief 


reports. A well-edvertised event can generally reckon upon a 


* good notice.” Even book reviews are not excluded from 
this practice. 
The League of Nations Union has done useful work in 


bringiig Knowledge of its scope and operations to the people of 


the Editor 


this country, but the attendance at many of the mex tings, even 
in villages where there are no counter-attractions, has often 
been disappointing. If the League of Nations were to haye 
news bureau in charge of a well-informed trained journalig 
and were to approach the Newspaper Owners’ Association, the 
Institute of Journalists, and the National Union of Journalists 
in Great Britain, and kindred societies in other countries, 
might it not be arranged that all material news regarding the 
League would receive fair treatment ? League of Nation news 
as an advertisement! And columns of police court ang 
scarcely more valuable, but not less sensational, neys 
* splashed ” with big headlines ! Would this be creditable tg 
the British Press or patriotic ? 

Although newspapers are jarger than ever before, they do 
not always contain more real news. The so-called * special 
features ” sometimes occupy more space than the news of the 


day.—I am, Sir, &ce., AN OLbp Newsparer Epiror, 
[To the Editor of the Sercirvror.] 
Sir,—To advertise a particular soap or brand of cigarettes js 


worth while, because the reader of the advertisement cag 
easily get the advertised goods and try them, and thereafter 
his experience of the goods, rather than his reading of the 
advertisements, may make him a regular consumer. But 
although, as Mr. Murray Allison puts it, ** The League has got 
the goods,” mere advertisements of the League can produce 
nothing analogous to the purchase of a sampie packet of 
cigarettes or of soap. But an advertisement may persuade 
uninformed and uninterested people to attend a mecting, and 
there obtain the personal experience which corresponds to the 
actual trial of advertised goods. 

That personal experience, if it makes a sufficiently deep 
impression upon the whole mind of man— upon the feelings 
and purposes, as well as upon the intelligence —will give him 
enthusiasm as well as instruction, and both are needed to make 
an effective supporter of the League of Nations. 'To propose 
to win for the League that support which is essential for its 
success by newspaper advertisements alone and without the 
educational machinery of League of Nations Societies, such 
as our League of Nations Union, would be like relying upon 
similar publicity for the suecess of a political party without 
using party machinery to foster corporate spirit and multiply: 
ing personal contacts between candidates and the electors. 

Newspaper publicity, however, used in a capacity ancillary 
to these educational organisations for the support of the 

possible 
Maxwenn Garnerr 

(League of Nations Union) 
1 


15 Grosvenor Cresceni, SAV. 


League, would be of the greatest value. I am, 


Sir, &e., 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS AND 
BROADCASTING 
[To the Editor of the Spucraron.] 


Sir, Those of your readers who saw a letter in the issue olf 
January 15th from a correspondent, asking for broadeast 
talks on the League of Nations, may be interested to know 


that this has been a regular part of the policy of th 
for 2 lone time. 

Once every mouth a talk 
which is arranged in co-operation with the } 
Union. The speakers are men and women who are able to 
speak with authority, as the following list of reeent speakers 
Lord Ceeil, Sir Arthur Salter, Professor Gilbert 


is given on international affai 


acue of Nations 


will show : 


Murray, Lord Grey, Mr. G. N. Barnes, Sir Frederick Maurice, 
Dame Edith Lyttelton, Dame Rachel Crowdy. 
In addition, one of the new series of talks which the B.B.C. 


is giving at 7.25 p.m. is a course of six lectures by Professor 
Philip J. Noel Baker, Professor of International Relations in 
the University of London, on “Foreign Affairs, and How ‘They 
Affect Us.” 
will continue for five weeks. 


This series began on Tuesday, January sth, and 
Iam, Sir, &e., 
R. Gameier-Parry, 

The British Broacdes 
Savoy Hill, London, WC. 2. 


sting Corporation. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND SOCIAL SERVICE 


—A CANADIAN VIEW 
[To the Editor of the Srvcratror.] 


Sin.— As an alumnus of a Canadian Publie School and Univer- 
err 2 } »} mntoerecte H to Bol . , avn 
sity, [have been deeply 1 terested in the letters you have pub- 
" I am, however, unable to sce 

out just where 
lic $ 


¢ Schools fuil in Social Service. 


Jished under the above head. 
r col respond nts has pointed 
and why English Pub 

At no period in the history of England has there been a 
lL effort for nay, the salvation 
nd in the nal answer to this call the 
Schools should not waver or strike a false 
note. Traditions of speech and nuinners are amenities worthy 
nf perpetuation : but their trusteecship should be vested in the 
Hlome, rather than in the Pu Nie School. A knowledge of 
but it 
be of little practical value in improving class relations. 


that any of you 


Joarer call to unite the welfare 


_ of the count 


. »..1 . 
of the Pubic 


ry: ¢ netic 


voice 


Keonomies might prove an aid to intelligent voting ; 
would 
Periodic visits to 
afford momentary entertainment and uplift; but when they 


‘working boys’ ” clubs and camps might 


are over it is a case of * as you were,” cach class returning to 


his own place ; the Public School boy perhaps with a convie- 
tion of having been magnanimous, the ** working boy ” pos- 
sibly with a feeling of having been patronized. I contend that 
the ‘contribution of the Public Schools to the solution of our 
aiming to instil into every boy—irre- 
spective of his particular the will to work : and 
to foster not only the ability, but the intention, to achieve 
what a correspondent calls the low ambition of making a 


Social problems lies in 


need to do so 


reasonable living.” 





r ambition to make a living than it is to 
It is at least manly 
Cannot education and training to make a 
hand? Social not 


social antagonism. The real secret of class 


Surely it is a highe 
accept it as a dole, or as an allowance ! 
and self-reliant. 
living go hand in segregation does 
necessatily imply 
antagonism is found in the obligation of the majority to work 
for an existence, whil 
The point about 
Norwood, that 


‘ 


the Secon 


‘a privileged mimority live in idleness 
*the motor car” is not, as 
A of the Public School has 


iary Sc 


and luxury. 
suvgested by Dr. 


one. whik hool has not: it is rather 
> 
> 


=> ‘ 
bD Ol 


‘’s father has had 


to work for his car, while A’s father 
li is no consolution to a * working man” to be told 


lands and shares of the idle rich employ labour ; he 


will insist that, without Ais work these shares and Jands would 
be Us le 
\ nation’s prosperity may be measured in units of ork, 


and here is 


United States, 


sceret of the much advertised prosperity of the 
Here also is to be found the reason why there 
is neither class antagonism nor a Socialist Party in the U.S. 
both 


ideals are one and the same 


or Canada. In these countrics Kducational and Social 

the hall-mark of education is not 
the name of one’s school, but what one has learned, how one 
has The 
and must continue to work in order to hold it; they may be 


worked. * haves” have worked for their money, 


envied by the * have-nots,” but they are not resented, as 
thev are held to be entitled to what they made by work ; the 
“have-net,” knowing that he is a potential * have,” feels it is 


up to him to ect Inisy. The antidote for Ieneland’s class 
untagonism is work—by all, for all. The stigma must be 


removed from manual labour ; tired hands are just as honour- 
able as tired heads. ‘“ Playing the game” as a School motto 
would have greater national import just now if coupled with 


* pulling your weight.”"--I am, Sir, &e., 
Pure E., Nerren. 
THE CRISIS IN THE CHURCH 
[To the Editor of the Srecravor.] 
Sin, The note of warning with reference to Disestablishment 


in your important article on the Crisis in the Church is timely. 
This crisis has been brought about by the proposed revision 
of the Book; in connexion with which the Bishop 
of Gloucester reminded us, in his primary charge, that “ the 
xreat thing to remember is that the greater part of the laity 
do not really desire any change.” 


Praver 


The demand for revision comes from the clergy, and from 
the small section of lay Churchmen who figure in Church 
Congresses and These excellent 
P¢cTsons, says Dean Stanley, ** do not represent the lay mind 


Diocesan Conferences. 


of the Church. still less the lay intelligence of the country : 
they clergymen under another form, rather than 
real laity themselves.” 

Whatever the cause, 


are the 
“the real laity themselves” do not 
pull their full weight, or anything approaching it, in the 
Church. The Enabling Act, which professed to give them a 

its affairs, n The ehetoral roll 
an in number of Churchmen ; 


Voice in was still-born. was 


signed 
1 


only by initesimal 





and, even after seven years, the Parochial Church Councils 
are for the most part nominal; a less representative body 
than the National Church Assembly could not be conecived. 


or the genuine lay mind is not that of a party: it does 


not make a hebby of ecclesiasticism ; it takes little heed of 
punctilios of dogma or ceremonial; the intelligent layman 


does not read the Church Times. His opinion on Prayer Book 


revision has been neither asked for nor offered. It may, 
as you say, express itself in Parliament later on; but at 
present he has no idea of the nature of the proposed changes ; 


he does not even realize that any change in the accustomed 
services is proposed. 

It may be answered that he ought to be aware of these 
things ; and that. if he is not, he must take the consequences. 
of a National 
Church, but of a sect. Those who use, or excuse, language of 
should remember that it means Disestablishment 

and its corollary, Disendowment, and they should be told, 
quite plainly, that the Church is not strong enough to stand 
either strain. 

To deny that revision is a matter 


But to say this is to take the ground not 


this sort 


affecting doctrine is 
** Obviously it is such a matter,” says the 
‘anything that has to do 
necessarily have a close connexion 
teaching of the Church.” 
Jaid on the permissive characters of the alternative liturgy. 
The strongest pressure will be brought on the parishes to 
adopt it. From the first the policy of the advanced school 
has been to “* 


disingenuous. 
Times; * with worship must 
with the faith and 


No less misleading is the stress 


squeeze the bishops.” The campaign of slander 
which has been, and is being, carried on against the Bishop 
of Birmingham is evidence of the power of the sectaries for 
alternative Communion Service is 
authorized, it will be the turn of the parochial clergy and 
their parishioners to be * squeezed.” With regard to Reserva- 
tion, were it shown to be required in the interests of the 
sick, few would oppose it. But it is notorious that it is fer 
Jiturgical purposes that the demand is made. Canon Lacey 
tells us that “in the presence of the Holy Sacrament, in 
whatever mode reserved, we are all agreed that it is the 
right and duty of the faithful to express by outward acts 
of reverence their adoration of our Lord there sacramentally 


mischief; onee the 


present.” 

This is pure Latinism. In the Church such 
adoration is unknown; Christ being present, it is held, 
incognito in the Sacrament. The revision of the Prayer Book 
proposed by our Anglo-Ultramontanes is, in the literal sense 
of the word, a Romanizing one which would 
revolutionize not only the ritual but the distinctive type of 
worship of the English Church.—-I am, Sir, &c., 

Ashby St. Ledgers. ALFRED Fawkes. 


astern 


Revision ; 





“COME TO BRITAIN”: 

VIEW 
[To the Editor of the Specratror.] 

Sin,—I was very much struck with your article entitled 

* The Come to Britain” movement, and would like to make 

a few suggestions as to inducing Americans to spend more 

of their holiday in Great Britain. You are right in saying 

that thousands of American golfers would come in 

and autumn if a serious attempt 


AN AMERICAN 


the spring 
get them. 
sut Tam not so sure that the motor caravan and the camping 
holiday in Great Britain will appeal to Americans. ‘They can 
yet all the camping they want at home. We do not. however, 
have your beautiful private gardens, and the Kngleh Speaking 
Union can do no better work than obtain permission for 
American visitors to see the chief gardens in Great Britain. 
I have been, I think, in every county of England. ‘The 
courtesy and personal attention shown are delightful, but 
while Iam afraid that Americans have been spoiled by modern 


made to 


Vas 


conveniences such as central heating and other luxuries, 
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yet if the English innkeeper wants American custom he must 
cater to it in the ways you have mentioned. 

You are right again in the matter of food. Frequently I 
have asked for fruit at English country inns, and have been 
unable to get it; but as IL know fresh fruit in Great Britain 
is more expensive than in the United States, I suggest stewed 
fruit, which is really preferred to fresh fruit as the first course 
of breakfast by many Americans. Salads can be procured 
as easily in Great Britain as in the United States if the inn- 
keeper will only take the trouble to have them. 

I regret to admit that the coffee served in British hotels, 
outside of places like the ——--—, is a poor concoction. 
Why ? There are various machines for making coffee which 
may be called fool-proof. You in England get as good coffee 
in the raw state as any country in the world, but I must say 
that it is rank in the preparation. 

I do not think you do justice to the meals served on British 
trains. The last meal I had on a Continental train was 
dinner going from Marseilles to Paris, and it was pretty bad. 
On the contrary dinner going from Dover to London was first 
class. I am, Siz, &e., S. PEMBERTON ITlUTcuINsSON, 

1001 Lewis Building, Philadelphia. 


A SCHOOL OF PRAYER 

[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sin, — Is it possible to establish a permanent school of prayer 
where all who are anxious to learn the elements of prayer may 
find their opportunity ? We are witnessing three results of 
continual prayer: in the growth of the League of Nations, 
the opening of doors in heathen countries to the Church's 
messengers, and the strengthening of the Church at home by 
the increase of the diocesan episcopate. Steady intercession 
always brings most wonderful results. 

There are many who look upon prayer as a duty but are 
prevented from giving more time to it because they are 
ignorant of its methods and its working. Tf we had a central 
school of prayer presided over by one who has graduated in 
that most spiritual of all seats of learning —-the University of 
Prayer Ll am sure that its doors would be besieged by an 
ever-inereasing throng of men and women. It would lead to 
the opening of all places of worship throughout the country 
for private praver every day, and help to break down that 
sham division which has been set up, dividing the sacred 
from the secular. 

The man who will endow a school of prayer will do more for 
Humanity than any one has done since the Masier put into 
the hands of His people this greatest weapon of Christendom, 
and bade them use it... Lam, Sir, &e., Cyrin Kpwarps, 

Mottisfont Rectory, Romsey. 


COMPULSORY ARBITRATION A FAILURE ? 
| To the Editor of the Srecrxrvon.] 
Sim, Your correspondent, * A Seotch Lawyer ” (who suggests 
that sirikes and lock-outs should be made illegal for three 
years). scems to be unaware that the War measure to make 
strikes, &ec.. illegal wes quite ineffective. It was at once 
challenged by the South Wales miners, who came out on 
strike at a critical time for our Ficet, which was then very 
Jargely dependent upon Welsh coal for fuel. (See pp. 230-236, 
The Grand Fleet, by Admiral Viscount Jellicoe.) 

The Government was compelled to surrender to the miners, 
who demonstrated that they could strike with impunity 
and that the law was a dead letter except lo these who might 
choose to obey it. Other trades followed the example of 
the miners. and not least of the anxieties of the Government 
in those days was the succession of strikes end threats of 
strikes in trades essential to the conduct of the Wer, that 
the law was powerless to prevent or to penalize, and that were 
an ever recurring danger up to the last days of the War. 

For several obvious reasons the well-censored Press of the 
period had little to say of this dangerous and disquieting 
feature, so the public outside the arces concerned may possibly 
have remained under the impression that the law for prevention 
of strikes was functioning as intended. But in no case, I 
believe, was it found politic or possible to try and enforce 
the law and the strikes were only settled or averted by large 
concessions to the demands of the workers, generally at the 
expense of the taxpayers. 


a, 


Your correspondent has therefore not chosen a good example 
or precedent for his suggestion to make strikes illegal for 
three years. 

Some twenty years ago or thereabouts Australia saw the 
introduction of a law for compulsory arbitration in Jahoy 
disputes, but judging by after events it was quite ineffective, 

It is easy enough to control the employers, but it jg 
impossible to make workmen go to work against thei 
will. ‘To punish the leaders is to make willing “ martyrs» 
without intimidating the rank and file. To fine or imprisoy 
every individual of (say) half a million strikers is utterly 
impracticable. To impound the union funds would make 
little difference in these days when strikers depend for sy). 
sistence upon the ratepayer. The solidarity of trades unionigy 
(refusal to handle ** tainted ” goods, &e.) prevents supplanting 
illegal strikers with non-union labour. And the generoys 
scale of relief for strikers’ families leaves a sullicient margin 
to provide for the strikers themselves. 

Modern large-scale strikes are not content with depriving 
the employers of profits, but are aimed to cause loss, depriy,. 
tion and inconvenience to the nation at large. And our only 
protection against such strikes is to make them as far gg 
possible ineffective by having alternative services, preferably 
such as can be conducted by non-union and voluntary labour, 
Thus, to provide against coal strikes, we could follow the 
example of the Irish Free State with extensive hydro-electric 
schemes. Road trafiie and coastal shipping services ap 
the best defences against a railway strike. And to develop 
our agriculture so as to make us less dependent upon imports 
would take the sting out of a dockers’ and transport workers 
strike.— E am, Sir, &e., A Srrike Victim. 


CAN AMERICAN PROSPERITY LAST? 

[To the Editor of the SercTavor.} 
Sir, Whether one agrees with or disapproves of Prohibition, 
it is a significant fact that no man who has been elected 
President of the United States has yet advocated either 
the repeal or modification of Prohibition. No candidat 
who made any kind of show in the Presidential contest put 
forward such a programme. 

This can only mean that in the opinion of the politicians 
there are no large number of electors against Prohibition; 
which seems to indicate that the vast majority of American 
voters think it is doing more good than harm; that they 
do not believe that it has ruined the social, moral and 
physical fibre of the nation. 1 aim, Sir, &e., 

Haroup Bucke, 
Rector of Gisleham, 


Gisleham Rectory, Lowestoft. 


“WE WHO ARE DEAF” 
| To the Editor of the Sevcravor.| 
Sir, —Will you allow a deaf woman space to thank * H. HL.” 
for his charming and sympathetic notes on deafness in the 
Spectator of January 15th % 

It is rare indeed to find one who understands both sides 
of the sad position, for it is even more trying for those who 
live with us than for curselves. We have many compensations, 
love of bocks, memory pictures, &e., and we must always be 
grateful to Providence for leaving us our sight.-I am, Sir, &e, 

A Dear Woman. 


[To the Editor of the Spucraror.] 
Sir, I began to Icarn lip-reading before T went deaf twenty: 
eight years ago. I could always read my mother as she spol 
ucts 


slowly and naturally and did not make faces. One 
rather fascinated with the way people screw up their noses 
und pull faces when trying to lip-read something. Also I 
was at first very nervous, and the slightest shade of annoyance 
put me off. But one scon learns patience in tcaching where 
the deaf are concerned. 

I realized people must always sit with the light on theit 
faces, though I can lip-read if they talk sideways so that the 
light passes through the mouth so to speak. Much is said 
with the tongue; and one has to go by the sense. Names 
puzzle me :—‘* Maude,” “ Rome,” “apple fritters,” so ! 
get them to say, * its a name.” 

I am told people shout at me when lip-reading, but really 
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— 
it is a case of * whisper and I shall hear!” Also, it has a 
fascination for some trying to make one sec, and they in- 
variably say, ~ [ can’t think how you do it. Occasionally 
for fun I lip-read omething probably not said. It has looked 
Seeret conversations and 


” 


comic, as humour is a vrent aid. 
IT always tell everyone Lam deaf, it 
&e., to 


messages have Ih 1d, too. 


saves apparent ru leness. I also ask porters, police, 
i -—s 
speak lowly, and Linvariably get great kindness when I say 


* Tam trying to sce what you say by your lips.” 





My mother many years ago made me realize also my eves 
were MY ears, so Lam told I don’t possess the vague look of the 
I vct hope to be the old 
lady who lip-reads everyone, and not that tiresome, deaf old 


I am, Sir, &c., G. OG. 


deaf, and most people re mark this. 
woman. 


EASTER ISLAND STATUES 
[To the L:ditor of the Sevctrxvon.] 

Sir,—l am glad to know Miss Rout’s authority for her rer 
able statement that obsidian implements and the Haster 
Island statues were fashioned the material of which 
thev are made was in a molten state. 

I fear that I can hardly 
handed down orally through need 
and seeing that, in this case, the evidence of the 


vark- 
while 
believe that the Maori legends 
generations be verbally 
accurate ; 
objects themselves, in my judement, contradicts the legend, 
Tam fairly sure that it is the legend that errs. In any case, 
it is not a little remarkable that this legend should deal with 
obsidian implements, by no means characteristic of the Maori, 
and with statues on an island divided from New Zealand by 
nearly the width of the Pacific Ocean, and entirely unlike any 
Maori production. 

Colonel Kelsall. in his letter. secms to settle the question of 
the Easter Island statues, though it hardly needed settling. 
Obsidian is practically imperishable. Hf implements moulded 
from it had ever existed, they would have been found; but, 
as far as I know, this has never happened. 

low wild Maori legend can be Miss Rout shows when she 
tells us, on Maori authority, that the Pyramids of Gizch are 
mentioned in them !—I am, Sir, &c., 

Esplanade, Locarno. C. Iterceiues Reap. 
OF GEORGE GISSING 


Kiditor of the Svuci \ron.] 


LETTERS 
[To the 
Sir, Ido not 


criticism in the 


Tilt: 


juite see the force of Mr. J. St. Loe Strachey’s 


Spectator of the letters of George Gissing. 
Gissing ¢ 
he wrote. 


subsequent publication of his letters. 


vidently knew the capacities of the persons to whom 


and did not write to them with his mind fixed on the 

There are always these two ways of w riting a letter: the 
objective and the subjective. We may write down to or above 
the head of the recipient, according to whether we write what 
we think they will appreciate, or that which we feel inspired 

Phat 
rather, 


is obvious. What, perhaps, is not so 
that 


relations are apt to interpret letters of exceptional artistry 


to give them. 


obvious —or, what is sometimes forgotten is 
merely as attempts to be clever. 
In any case, L would not blame Gissing for reserving his 


As to 
been deemed 


fine feelings for a more profitable use, if he had one. 
whether these particular letters ought to have 
worthy of publication, I am not in a position to judge.— 
Tam, Sir, &e., Eenicsr BoarnoMan, 
Crowle, Lincolnshire. 


HOW TO MAKE FARMING 


[To the Kditor of the Sevcrsror.] 


Sir, —-Iiaving been engaged for the last forty years in the 


PAY 


difficult task of making farming pay, as an owner-occupier, I 
have read with great interest the cight articles written for our 
benefit by Sir Frank Fox. 
pathy, and ability of the writer ; he understands our dillicul- 


[ admire the knowledge, sym- 


ties, but his remedies will not remove them. 

The only two suggestions that get down to “ brass tacks ” 
are sheltered markets and State credit. 
the hornets’ nest of party politics, but although Tama Liberal 
Free Trader I must admit the farmer does not at present enjoy 
Pree Trade the only freedom he knows is the freedom of all 
nations to compete with him when he sells his produce. Ilis 


The first has aroused 


labour is protected by Wages Boards. Livery bit of nitrogen, 
phosphates and potash he buys is protected by combines, and 
the price of the machinery, coals, petrol and concentrated 
foods he requires is determined by trade unions and em- 
ployers’ associations ; but while he has to buy in a protected 
market he has to sellin a free one. Although in 1925 there were 
plenty of potatves in this country to supply all our needs, 
thousands of tons had to be thrown to cattle or allowed to rot 
in heaps because they were crowded out by foreign supplies. 
Whether sheliered markets are possible is anether question. 
The first 
is necded where farms have to be bought, and is a sound and 
practical proposition. 


State credit is of two kinds, long term and short. 


licre it is not so much a question of 
permanent Clieap money would 
only tempt a man to give a higher price for the farm, but as 
Government can always borrow cheaper than a private person 


cheap money as a loan. 


the margin thus saved could be retained as a guarantee ageinst 
loss to the State. But party politics block the way. Conser- 
vatives are afraid of Nationalization, Liberals object because it 
is not State purchase, while Socialists oppose all forms of 
sadividual enterprise. 
quarrel about the prescription. 


So the patient suffers while the doctors 


Short term credit is so far an unsolved problem. The present 
Government promised it, but when questioned on the subject 


said that it was so diflicult they had not got a scheme 
ready. Mr. Chamberlain made an honest attempt in the Act 


of 1922, but it was a failure ; an attempt was made here to 
implement the Act amongst small-holders and ex-Service men, 
but after providing money and organization and holding six 
mectings we abandoned the scheme as unworkable. The rock 
upon which all short term credit schemes split is * 
if a man can give this he can borrow from the banks. Without 
it, even the State cannot help him. Any attempt to enable 
a borrower to assign certain assets would prevent him fron 
obtaining credit elsewhere ; so in this matter it would sccm 
that Sir Frank “ cuts no ice.’—I am, Sir, &c., 
MpscNno Woopoutav. 
Marsh Grove, Frishkney, Lincolushive, 


, 


security. 


Poetty 
The English Cottage 


O sweer small house in the valley woodland planted, 

Native as acorn cupped, thatched grey as mouse, 
Snowdrop and robin haunted 

There is none like you, little English house ! 

Old as the oak you are, in oak dark timbered, 

Old and how friendly with vea 
O well, O well-remembered 

Ilomestead of sailors’ and of exiles’ dreams ! 


Ss your firelit beams. 


To vou in the spring bright 

Rosy and azure-winged thro’ the April rain, 
With low crooning and crying, 

Under your silvered brows to nest again. 


swallows first come flying, 


In your honey'd garden of Junc, what bal-winged fancies 
lit in the twilight dim where fragrance dwells 

With dark red peonies, pansics, 
And nodding phlox and Canterbury bells. 


Let leaves in the high wind whirl by your door and dormer, 

Red apple dropped long since, and fallen the flowers ; 
Still irised doves low murmur 

And jasmine stars your walls in darkest hours. 


© sweet small house! I would find you yet, 

Far in the wooded hills of Mngland’s heart, 
“*Twixt road and river planted, 

And builded strong by one who loved his art. 


enchanted, 


Tiswisn MAc Lanun, 


fOn Wednesday the Royal S ty of Arts held a conference, at 
which the Priroe Minister presided, with the object of inaugurating 
a fund for the preservation of old English cottages which are being 
demolished or renovated" out of recognition at over the country. 


Those interested’ should eommuricate with the Secretary of the 


y, John Street, Adelphi, WLC. 2. --Eb. Spectator.] 
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This Week’s Books 


Sir Anrucr Kerri, in Nature for January 15th, reviews the 
Wells-Belloc controversy from the scientific standpoint and 
demolishes Mr. Belloe so completely that one wonders whether 
he will have the courage to write any more about Darwinism. 
*“ As expounded by Mr. Belloc,” says Sir Arthur, ** it is cer- 
tainly dead ; indeed, it was never born.” 

‘* e- * * 

We have received eight volumes of Messrs. Dent’s ** King’s 
Treasury” series: Junior Modern Essays, For Repetition, 
English Lyrical Verse, The Whaling Story (from Moby Dich), 
She Stoops to Conquer, and Ning Lear, at 1s. 4d. each ; and 
Untold Tales of the Past (Beatrice Harraden) and The Shoe- 
maker's Holiday (Thomas Dekker) at Is. each. It is good 
to find that the Editor of English Lyrical Verse, Mr. Arthur 
Burrell, has included the * Canticle to the Sun.’ Mr. Burrell 
expresses some pleasantly emphatic opinions : which 
we as emphatically endorse is that the Psalter and St. Francis 
stand almost alone in their friendship for nature, and that 
of the poets to-day Mr. Ralph Hodgson is a true follower 
of St. Francis. Good editing, good print, small size and 
* price combine to make this an admirable series. 

# x C * 


one 


The latest of Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, Triitbner’s * To- 
day and To-morrow ” series are the Dance of Civa, or Life's 
Unity and Rhythm, by * Collum” (whose identity seems but 
thinly veiled) and Lars Porsena or The Future of Swearing 
and Improper Language, by Mr. Robert Graves (2s. 6d. each). 
The Dance of Civa is immeasurably the better of the two. 
Tt has substance and thought in it, although not that quality 
which marked the brilliant début of Messrs. Joad and Schiller 
for this series. But why Civa? Siva was not a Frenchman 
after all. And why the Destroyer of Illusion is dragged in to 
demonstrate this Western exposition of the age-old) Aryan 
monism is not very clear. Still the author is very much alive 
and responsive to the movements of to-day, which seek to 
unite the best thought of East and West, and discusses Signor 
Mussolini and Sir Jagadis Bose with point and perspicacity. 
As to Lars Porsena, with the best will in the world to commend 
the work of one who has often adorned our Poetry column, we 
ean only endorse the publisher's opinion on the wrapper, that 
it is not for squeamish readers. The storics have a musty, 
nasty flavour: we have heard many of them before and wish 


we had not. This is silly stuff. 


* * * * 
What is the vis medicatriv naturae 2?) Perhaps we shall never 
know, unless we solve the secrets of life itself. But Dr. 


Salecby, whose third edition of Sunlight and Health (Nisbet, 
5s.) is just out, gives us some illuminating thoughts on 
* Modern Sun-Worship,” and kindred subjects which every 
parent and every teacher should read. Indeed. everyone 
who would be healthy should read this remarkable book. 
Soon we shall all be practising heliotherapy. says Dr. Saleeby, 
and he adds that Rollier’s must be our text book. By the 
same post Dr. Rollier’s IMeliotherapy (Oxford University 
Press, 20s.) has arrived. It technical for 
these columns, but it is the splendid record of two decades 
of one of the greatest works in the modern world. 


ok oo a ok 


is too review in 


The Studio, Ltd., have issued the first number of Manos 
Prints, containing cieht 
of hunting seenes. The acquatints after Pollard, Sir John 
Dean Paul and others are excellent. A robust picture entitled 
“Full Cry” with a bay and a grey jumping and a black 
who has refused and thrown his rider over his head, has 
particular verve. The pictures cost 5s. 


Sporting coloured reproductions 


* % * 
Miss Cecilia Hill has written, and Messrs. Methuen have 
published, an excellent litthe book in their “ Travel” series 
called Fifty Miles Round Paris (6s.). We may dally with 
Josephine at Malmaison or Marie Antoinette at the Petit 
Trianon, we may journey to Fontainebleau. Compiegne or 
Chartres, and cach journey (as the publishers say) * brings 
us back to Paris in the evening.” This is a good idea well 
execuled, 


The International Review of Missions (from Edinburgh Louse, 
S.W. 1, at 3s.) is an interesting quarterly with a wider outloo, 
than some missionary magazines. Dr. Mott's article 9) 
“Trends in the Orient 'To-Day ” is worthy of note, as is aly 
a thoughtful paper on “The Contribution of Hinduism % 
Christianity.” The conclusion of the latter is that Chris. 
tianity may find rich illustration from Ilindu thought, but po 
real addition to its message. 

% * * * 


Messrs. Harrap have published a very attractive cdition of 
The Rime of the Ancient Mariner, with illustrations by Willy 
Poginy. ‘The price is 12s. 6d., and it would make a charming 
present. 

* * tk * 


The author of 4 Guide to Library Information — an ineon 
spicuous little 3d. pamphlet, prepared under the auspices of g 
Carnegie Fund and obtainable from 3 Kndsleigh Street, W.C.1 
while stating that method in research ** cannot be taught, lik 
knitting, by a handbook”—proceeds to give us some yer 
valuable advice and hints as to the best way of obtaining bib. 
liographical information of various kinds. ‘There is no doubt 
that much of the mental wear and tear of research work cay 
be eliminated by intelligent guides to reading such as this, 
x * it a 

There is a curious story in The Fifty-Siath Report of te 
Deputy Master and Comptroller of the Royal Mint of a pw- 
vincial mayor who bargained for a medal to be struck for 
his town, found the cost too high and had an inferior design 
executed clsewhere. The Comptroller points out in this 
interesting report that while there is no idea of attempting 
to impose a “dictatorship of taste” in regard to medal 
design, yet the initial stages in the designing of a medal 
and the preparation of the dies require artistic sense and 
highly-skilled craftsmanship, which must be paid for. Thi 
Mint now sets a high standard in such matters, and it 
is to be hoped that the public will appreciate the excellent 
work it is doing. Copies of this Report may be obtained 
from HI.M.s Stationery Office for 6s. 6d. 

* * a ‘k 
During the present month the books most in demand at The 


Times Book Club have been : 
Fiction : Master of the Microbe, by R. W. Servier: The 


Traitors Gate, by Edgar Wallace Skin Deep, by Naomi 
Royde-Smith ; | Dark Fire, by Elinor Mordaunt ; Early 


The Howling 
a Conmiei- 


Autumn, by Louis Bromfield. NON-FICTION : 

Mob, by A Gentleman with a Duster: T'rollope : 
tary, by Michael Sadleir: Lord Birkenhead, by Mphesian 
Certain People of Importance, by A. G. Gardiner; My Fifty 
Years, by H.R... Prince Nicholas of Greece 5 Mester and Mer 
Pink’ un Yesterdays, by J.B. Booth. 


A Competition 


Our next competition, to the winner of which the Hditer 
offers a £5 prize, is a very simple one and will be judge! 
strictly by popular vote. We ask our readers to give Ws 
the names of the ten most popular characters in fiction o 
any age or clime in the order of their popularity. We an 
not prepared to say what is fiction and what is not. Decision 
on this point can be left to the common sense of our reader 





RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 


1. All entries must be received on or before Friday, Feb. 4th. 

2. Competitors may send in as many entries as they wish, 
but each entry must be accompanied by one of the coupons ! 
be found on page 162 of this issue. 

3. The name and address (or the pseudonym) of every com 
petitor must be written clearly at the foot of his manuscript. 

4. he Editor cannot return any manuscript submitted for the 
competition, nor can he enter into correspondence with competitor. 

5. The Editor reserves the right of printing any manuscript 
submitted. 

6. Envelopes must he addressed: Competition, the Spectator, 
13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C, 2. 
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Cujus Filtus Est? 


J. Middleton Murry. (Jonathan Cape. 


The Life of Jesus. By 
10s. Gd.) ; , 

The Historical Life of Christ. By J. Warschauer, M.A., D. Phil. 
(Ernest Benn. 15s.) 

Tur material whieh Christians possess for writing the life of 

their Master is of three kinds. 

the collection of documents contained 


The first and chief is, or has 
long been, invariable : 

in the New I stament. 
environment within which that life was lived 


The second— our knowledge of the 
expands with 
the progress of historical research. The third — the interior 
spiritual discernment which gives depth and colour to the 
whole varies with cach biographer; and because of its 
immense importance, should cause us to receive and examine 
All lives of Christ are in 


with sympathy cach fresh attempt. 
* Reality seen through a 


this sense works of art: they are 
temperament . 

It is not surprising that many persons of widely differing 
outlook, driven by the imperative need of which Mr. Middieton 
Murry speaks ** to make Him whoily real to mysel(™ 
should undertake a fresh intepretation of that inexhaustibic 
Personality. In our own time the immense additions to his- 
torical knowledge, and the considerable correction of docu- 
ments which this has made inevitable, has invited fresh bio- 
graphical efforts, both from the traditional and the liberal 
camps. thing the 


The really surprising g, when we consider 
patience, enthusiasm, and intellectual distinction of the best 


workers in this field, is the inadequacy of the results. when 


measured against the best spiritual intuitions of men: the 
perpetual reproduction of a figure who could not possibly have 
been the object of that awed adoration and love, which 


wlours the New Testament and continues to be the life-blood 
{the Church. Nineteentn-century “* quests of the historical 
Jesus” invariably led us either to a_ self-deluded 
visionary whose Messianic claims brought him to an igno- 


Jewish 


ninious death, or to a very good, kind man who taught a 
umanitarian ethic and had a bias against ceremonial reli- 
vion: never to the contemplation even of human greatness 
in its full and Jonely majesty, still less to any understanding 
of the transcendent quality which evoked the confession of 
Peter and survived the ignominy of the Cross. 

It is the peculiar merit of Mr. Middleton Murry’s extraor- 
dinarily beautiful and impressive book that-—-working upon 
and even over-familiar, to all of us— 
the that note of 


heroic quality, which no sensitive reader 


material which is familiar, 
he has caught, and kept in foreground, 
that 


of the Gospels can miss ; 


strangeness, 
yet which is commonly left behind 
Written with 
yreat literary distinction and with a glowing realism, a re- 


hy those who paraphrase or expand them. 


strained fervour, rare in works of this kind, his portrait of the 
Otto's 
in the highest degree. 


historie Jesus is, to use already classic term, 


*numinous ” Though rejecting super- 
natural theories of Our Lord’s person, and seeking only to 
present Him as “the Prince of Men,” he yet, in doing this, 
succeeds in conveying Divine values to us: and this far more 
scholars. 
the 
historical 


than do more orthodox 


fact a 


truly and strongly 
We have 
cardinal 


many 
remarkable demonstration of 
importance of the factor in 
The critical position adopted by Mr. Murry is sub- 
stantially the same as that from which Dr. Warschauer has 


here in 
personal 


criticism. 


built up his elaborate and painstaking biography. Both 
writers base their reconstructions on the Marcan narvrative ; 
both reject the story of the Nativity as given in St. Luke: both 


consider the Fourth Gospel an unhistorical document, though 


Political 


Political Myths and Economic Realities. By Francis Delaisi. 


(Noel Douglas. 16s.) 
Most people who have studied foreign affairs have at some 
time heard a Frenchman arguing in favour of his national 
cause or expounding some favourite doctrine. No one else in 
the world does it so well. 
connected, 


The Frenchman’s discourse is pat, 
Vivacious ; as argument un- 
folded it seems that the conclusion, when it comes, must be 


after argument is 


cach takes from it the incidents that appeal to him. They 
adopt the same explanation of the ** empty tomb *’—that first 
proposed by Dr. KNirsopp Lake. Neither accepts a Christology 
which is consistent with the Creeds. Yet Mr. Murry has pro- 
duced from these sparse materials a work of the highest 
spiritual signiiicance. The sense of mystery, which haunts 
all the authentic religious experiences of men, is present in 
book. Though orthodox will 
inevitably and perhaps frequently disagree with him, they 
Again and again they 
will be startled into admiration by the intuitive genius which 


every page of his readers 


eannot fail to learn much from him. 


seems able to enter the very heart of each situation, to hear 
with innocence of ear cach parable and saying, and so con- 
stantly sheds fresh and vivid light 

It would be short 
Murry’s interpretation; and indeed this is unnecessary, for 
everyone concerned with New ‘Testament problems must read 
his book. ‘ Rorate coeli desuper . . . aperiatur terra ct 
ccrminet Salvatorem,” the Advent antiphon. Mr. 
Murry’s Christology is based on the second part alone. Some 
will feel that a different philosophy, a richer, more living and 


upon the original texts. 


unfair in a review to epitomize Mr. 


says 


personal concept of God, would have enabled him to give his 
picture the one thing which it lacks 
But this very defect throws into higher relief the 
The picture of Christ 
which he gives us is that of a transcendent spiritual genius, 


a metaphysical back- 
ground, 
yreatness of his positive achievement. 


uniquely conscious of Divine sonship, who “taught Life 
itself not how to live— but Life’; a lonely, august, all- 


rightly understood, 


exhibit “a profound and astonishing unity,” and in whom he 


loving figure whose career and teaching, 
sees, not, it is true, the Divine become human, but the human 
becoming Divine. Ile shows us Jesus moving with a steadfast 
determination towards a terrible and deliberately chosen 
death, * to save men who would not listen to His teaching “ ; 
and, after death, as self-disclosed to lis followers in that 
mysterious and objective experience, on belief in which the 
Christian Church is built. ** Of the reality of this conviction, 
of the reality of the experience that created this conviction,’ 
says Mr. Murry in his beautiful Kpilogue, * we cannot doubt 
« « « that intellects the 
objective presenee which is not physical, and that a * 


our cannot conceive nature of an 
spiritual 
remains for our minds a contradiction in terms. is only 


And 
will, by a 


body , 
evidence that our minds are still inadequate to reality.” 
if. discarding conventional religious language, we 
disciplined imaginative effort, thus make the carthly life of 
Jesus real to ourselves, then * At the last we shall gre atly gain. 
We shall look, like men, on the Ile will stand our 
scrutiny. HKXeep we our heads as high as we can, they shall be 
bowed at the last.” 

Very different is the impression left by Dr. Warschauer’s 
book. He writes, it is true, with a reverent 
quently pausing to remind us that the personality of Jesus 


man Jesus, 


intention, fre- 
was uniquely great ; yet annoys us by the painstaking reduc- 
tion of every incident in which His transcendency is secn to 
the Jevel of the ordinary and insignificant. The result is tha 
Our Lord's life as here given is considerably less impressive 


than that of St. Francis, or even of George Fox. There is 
much Jearning, much careful reconstruction of social and 


historical conditions here, but no revelation of the Ultimate : 
whereas it is exactly a revelation of the Ultimate, of Spirit, 
without any departure from the human and historic, which 
we receive from Mr. Middleton Murry’s work. 

EVELYN UNDERHILL 


Myths 


irresistible on any dialectical grounds. And yet a British 
listener has doubts and suspicions. Something which cannot 
be dignified as a mental process and so let us call it a feeling 

tells him that in spite of the perfections of the French 
svlogisms events would not work out quite in the manner the 
speaker has described.  'There 
where, and it will upset the prediction. 

Directly we began to read M. Delaisi’s fascinating book we 


will be a human error some- 
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knew that we were in the presence of a Frenchman. The 
method is unmistakable. The writing is casy and gay, yet 
distinguished ; the author has read voraciously ; we are 
enchanted, but—well, M. Delaisi proves more than we can 
bring ourselves to believe. Lis thesis is that what he calls a 
political myth (that is, a vague comprehension of some wide 
principle, a general yearning after some shadowy objective) 
guides nations and Governments in such a way that they 
frequently believe themselves to be under the intlucnce of the 
myth, when as a matter of fact its power is spent and they are 
serving new gods without knowing it. ‘They have a static 
represcutation in their minds of what they believe and desire, 
hut the discrepancy between that image or figment and what 
they are actually achieving becomes continually greater. At 
Jast the point is reached where there is no similarity left. A 
wholesale revision of principles then becomes necessary, and 
ihus arise such new guides as, say, the Hlumanists of the 
Renaissance and the Philosophers of the cighteenth century. 
M. Delaisi thinks that one of these critical points has been 
reached now. 

M. Georges Sorel used the word “ myth” just as M. Delaisi 
uses it, but he did not force it to do so much work. For M. 
Dclaisi it means a wonderful variety of the causes for which 
men have laboured and fought and died—Christianity, 
monarchy, feudalism, the Papacy, nationalism, democracy 
end so forth. Sinee authority proceeded from the myth the 
propagation and the defence of myths were matters of the 
first importanee. As the mob could not grasp anything intri- 
cate it was necessary to state myths in simple or legendary 
forms. M. Delaisi does not, we think, refer to Gibbon, but he 
might in this context have quoted Gibbon’s terrible saying 
that to the philosophers all religions were equally untrue, to 
the people equally true, and to the magistrates equally useful. 
Or he might have quoted Mr. Bernard Shaw, who says in St- 
Joun that a miracle is something which creates faith. ML. 
Delaisi admits (with reluctance, it may be supposed) that 
having got your myth you must make it work as long as 
possible, and that therefore intolerance on the part of Govern- 
ments is not only intelligible but inevitable. Intolerance, as 
he reads history, is as natural in the benevolent as in the 
tyrannical Sois mon fréere ou je te tue, in fact! 

Our chicf complaint against this thesis is that it cannot be 
truce at one and the saene time that political myths have been 
universally used (and therefore presumably of great service) 
nnd that they have stood in the way of progress. Why not 
call them “ ideals’? ?) That word would suit all the circum- 
stances which M. Delaisi describes yet would throw an entirely 
different light upon them. And in the end M. Delaisi produces 
a myth of his own! We are to rescue ourselves from the 
present distress of the world by exalting the International 
Chamber of Commeree, the International Labour Office, and 
the League of Nations. Excellent! But the International 
Labour Office is an official department of the League of 
Nations, and the League assumes the existence of that ancient 
mith nationalism. Indeed, President Wilson invented new 
nations almost for the pleasure of making them members of 
the League! So the discrepancy between the new myth and 
the realitics declares itself at the outset. 





A Mystic-Rationalist 


Farls By F. W. Hirst. 


( Max millan, 2 


Lite and Letters of John Morley. 


vols. 28s. net.) 


Vu British public never really understood John Morley. 
They thought of him till the last twelve vears of his life as a 
* hard-shell * Democratic, Nonconformist Radical of advanced 
political views ; an unbeliever and a propagandist of unbelief, 
though personally a man of good life. Instead, he was the 
of a super-aristocratic temper and mind. In a 
dozen ways he was a man of antithesis, or what secined like 

Ile was fastidious in every walk of life, yet liberal 
Ife was a self-regarding man, and vet had wide and 
He was deeply religious, in the highest 


prs Cssol 


antithesis. 
minded, 


quick sympathies, 


and most sublimated use of the word, and vet divinely tolerant 
of other men’s views, even on the things he thought of the 
Ife was an ardent devotee of Rationalism, 
und yet never a slave to Logic. 


highest moment. 
If bumanity and reason 


———, 


appeared to be in deadly conflict, it was reason that had, 
give way. i 
But, in spite of these seeming contradictions, Morley was, 
man of unbounded mental independence. He let nothing—pog 
his prudence, not his personal interests and political care 
4 


— 


nor the risk of being misunderstood by his friends as well a | 


by his enemies—interfere with his undeviating resolve py 
merely to find the truth, but to expound it. 


He would not 


nay, he could not—disguise an attitude of mind which he fy | 
he had not only a right, but a duty, to maintain. He liked bot, | 
high living and high thinking. He enjoyed oficial pomp ang | 


circumstance, laced coats and public ceremonial —but in the 


proper place. At home he culiivated, and was completely | 


content with, a simple life. 

But, though his countrymen never fully understood hin, ly 
was never unpopular. Tle was never bitter, nor violent, pq 
irascible, nor revengeful, and therefore, though he did not |yy 
himself out to be a charmer, he made real friends wherever he 
went. Without any touch of snobbery, he loved social inte. 
course of that easy and pleasant kind which has always bee 
the prerogative of the best and most exclusive side of Londoy 
life. No man was less of a Diogenes than he. No man mor 
enjoyed a good dinner, fine wines, beautiful houses ang 
pictures. But these things were never vital to him. 

A perfect example of his independence of mind and unwilling 
ness to compromise when a compromise, though harmless ip 
itself, might seem like a deviation from sincerity, is to be found 
in the curiously topsy-turvy controversy of his middle life as ty 
the spelling of God with a small “g.”’) Morley indulged in thiy 
piece of preposterous pedantry from the highest motives and 
would not abandon his typographical virtue merely becaus 
foolish people thought he employed the small ** @” as a means of 
pouring contempt and insult on the Deity. Morley’s motive 
was very far removed from any desire to pain and horrily 
Though an anti-materialist and a man of the most sensitive 
natural piety, he could not believe in a personal God of the 
kind believed in by so many of his neighbours—a God capable 
of passion and error, requiring to be placated by offerings 
sacrifices, and ritual. He believed, instead, in a_ Divine 
impulse or influence which informed and inspired human li 
and the world, but which was incapable of precise definition, 
and especially of definition in anthropomorphic terms. People 
who believed in a tribal God, a Roman God, or a Hebres 
God, could properly use the capital letter which we all use t 
represent personality. He must use the small letter, whieh, 
again, we all use for truth, virtue, goodness, and other abstrac: 
tions. He did not want to pain anyone, but he did want t 
protect: himself from being thought to be a convert to the 
anthropomorphism which horrified him. —-seemed, to hiw 
indeed, a blasphemy to his best religious concept. It was, 
of course, very foolish of Morley not to yield on so small a 
matter, but one cannot help liking him for his determination 
to maintain his own point of view. Other men would have 
argued that it was not worth while to be misunderstood. 
Morley, like George Fox in the matter of his hat, felt that, 
though these things seemed matters of form, they were mattersof 
substance. Morley’s own vindication of his pedantry is % 
vigorous, so clear, and from his point of view so convincing, 
that I feel it should be given verbatim. 

I am right, and 
A proper name 


tells me God 8 


* Do vou think T printed * god’ by accident ? 
you — conventional and liche people — are wrong. 
is the name of a person. The Athanasian creed 
three persons; Christ said he is not a person but a spirit ; Mi 


Arnold says he is a stream of tendency. These people ave as good a 
Hutton and vou and the horde of the truly pious. Js the trinity 4 
person % Is a stream of tendency a person ? No. Then L wont 


personify. Hutton’s God is a person—but the Ntian god is not 4 
person, because there is no one common account of the Xti in 
ar hovah is a person, the tribal vou of the ede Wea, ancl ought to have 
his big “J,” like Jeames or anybody clse of dignity. 
an abstract term like power, 
knowledye—-none the less so because it is a term including all of them 
I'm humiliated to have got my name involved with so ignoble 4 
matter. If L had foreseen all this London chatter, of which I heat 
echoes, | would have printed his whole name in capitals rathet than 


fegracding the solemnity of the 


But god in 


veneric sense is eoodness, truth, 


viven people such an excuse for ¢ 
creed, 

Those who knew Morley the man, and honour his memory, 
will be delighted with Mr. Hirst’s two volumes. ‘They are most 
skilfully put together and give a most vivid picture of Morley 
in the earlier part of his life —the Morley of literature, journal 


ism, and philosophy. Morley was essentially a fortunate mal 


} 
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—— . 

but in nothing was he more fortunate than his biographer. By 
his intimate and affectionate knowledge of the man, by his 
complete sympathy with Morley’s mind, and through a 
memorable p rsonal instinct for exposition, Mr. Hirst makes an 


ideal biographer. _— 
In the following passage he expresses with true felicity the 
essential point in Morley’s charecter--his depth of religious 
feeling :— . 
“Hoe attended with delight Stanley's lectures on ect lesiastical 
history, and seldom missed a sermon from the Bishop of Oxford at 
St, Mary's. Samuel Wilberforce, he explains, * excelled any man I 
ever heard in the gift of unction,’ and for that gift he confesses 
‘an irresistible weakness.’ In truth Morley was naturally religious. 
I could imagine him in mediaeval times a devout monk or austere 
srior, if Science had not visited him in the guise of a 3acon, a 
Darwin, ora Mill. Many astrict Churchman and earnest Dissenter 
er days with Morley felt a sense of his own world- 


conversing 10 lat 
liness.”” 

The present volumes, though so worthy of their subject, 
cannot be condensed into a review. We must be content to 
leave them with a warm and wholehearted invitation to the 
public to read them closely and carefully. They will repay such 


care. . 
J. Sr. Lon S7Tracuey. 


Monarchies in France 


The Great Deys of Versailles. Studies from Court Life in the 
Later Years of Louis XIV. 2nd Edition. By G. F. Bradby. 
(Benn. 12s. 6d.) 

The Second Empire and its Downfall. The Correspondence of 
the Emperor Napoleon and his Cousin, Prince Napoleon, now 
publishe d for the first time by ernest de Hauterive. Translated 
by Herbert Wilson. (Hutchinson, Iss.) 

Messrs. Benn are to be commended for republishing an 

excellent book on the Court of Louis XIV, which appeared so 

long ago as 1906. Mr. Bradby’s work is, of course, based upon 
the memoirs and correspondence of that time, and aims th ere- 
fore at concentrating and diffusing the light which is to be 
gathered from contemporary sources. We see the France of 

William IIfs time and Queen Anne's through his eyes-— 

focussed under the serutiny of a nineteenth-century Protestant 

Englishman, who knows his peried and judges it with a fair 

understanding. 

On the other hand, Messrs. Tlutchinson present to us a series 
of first-hand documents from which we may, according to the 
measure of our intelligence, learn much or little about the 
history of the Second Empire and the leter Bonspartes. M. de 
Hauterive, manifestly a Bonapartist Catholic, gives the unin- 
structed rader some guidance, and Mr. Wilson, the very 
capable translator, adds a few notes. But here we are in direct 
ntact with historical personages: there is no re¢ fracting 
medium. 

Nevertheless. unlike as the two books are, they can be read 
together to muke one realize how vast was the change accom. 
plished by the French Revolution in France. The Court, which 
Mr. Beadby describes, is superficially very different from that 
which Herr Ludwig set before us in his study of the ex- 
Emperor Wilhelm: and vet in essentials they are close of kin. 
Monarchy in Germany had remained more or less what 
Louis XIV helped to make it: an institution resting, in the 
mind of the monarch, on a supposition that kings are a 
different species of human being from their subjects ; creatures 
with a separate function that must be fenced about and pro- 
tected by barriers of etiquette and observance. In_ this 


guarded en sure, technically shut off from observation. and 
yet the centre of a million inquisitive eves, a strange atmo 
sphere was generated, and a special form of ennui. The be L 
evidence of this is that in both these artificial societies prac- 
tical joking was tolerated to an inconceivable degree. On the 
other hand, the mx narch, though a mediocrity, did attain to 
extraordina ind dangerous force by the control of a machine 
and by his sense of a right to use it. But from first to last we 


move in a ld whose actions seem as unaccountable as those 
of folk in Bedlam. The story which tells how Monsieur, 
Louis XIV's brother, entrapped a Prince of the Blood into 
helping him on with his shirt—and so paying homage to his 
Sup riorit: 
the whole. 


is a Son of France—is a reductio ad absurdum of 


fhe French Revolution swept out this royalty, and Napoleon 
set up another, Napoleon the Third inheriting, based his 


_— ae 





claim to sueceed on something that was in its way as trans. 
cendental as the divine right of Louis. Some mystica! claim 
to leadership undoubt dly existed in the mind of this visionary, 
who brought his vision to pass. But for all that the Man of 
Destiny was a modern man and belonged to a different world—- 
of which King Kdward VIL was a member. Many of the 
Emperor's letters might have been signed by him. On the 
other hand, Queen Vietoria, the constitutional monarch, was 
really much nearer to Louis XIV’s standpoint—especially to 
the standpoint of his later Maintenon period—than was the 
Emperor who worked the coup d’élat. 

One thing, however, is constant in dynasties—the difficulty 
of finding employment for the adult males of the Royal 
Family. Louis XIV felt it, and settled the matter by 
limiting their opportunities severé lv. Napoleon the Great 
settled it by shoving them all into the kingships which he 
rendered vacant ; but Napoleon the Third could not deal so 
drastically. Yet Prince Napoleon, his cousin and friend, 
whose correspondence with him makes up this book, had a 
full share of the Bonaparte ambition. He tried to push his 
Emperor into action over the Italian question— and that suc- 
ceeded ; but then he tried to push him into declaring against 
the Pope’s 'Femporal Power— and finally into intervention on 
behalf of Poland. Modern methods of publicity increased his 
power to be upsetting, and these letters tell us how the 
Kimperor kept on curbing his indiscreet activities. Yet after 
all, the Emperor's remonstrances somehow lacked conviction 
and the professional touch. The two were no more than 
amatcur royalties—a couple of very intelligent Frenchmen 
playing at kings and princes of the blood. They had not at 
their command the instinctive respect and even awe which 
Louis and Wilhelm inspired—probably because they did not 
in their hearts feel themselves entitled to this regard. All 
that is gone for ever in France. Could it, one speculates, 
be revived in Germany ? 

. STEPHEN GWYNN. 


A Spanking Travel-Team 


Tut professional travel-book is engendered of the fact that 
its author, as a rule wholly unequipped as an observer, having 
visited a certain spot or region however well known, conceives 
that Ais impressions of if must be worth listening to, and 
(alas !) he writes. But there are other people who have been 
trained to observe, and such will produce an interesting book 
on Tooting, Seven Dials, or Bootle, and as they go further 
| 


io 
tray el-l ool: 


afield their interest proportionably increases, a rea 


being the result. 
There follow brief notices of five of the real right kind — all 
in their way good, but pride of place goes “beyond a 


peradventure ” to the first two, starting with Major R. ¥K. 
Cheesman’s In Unknown Arabia (Meemillan. 25s.). This is a 
notabk contribution to the geography of Arabia, } 

(and mainly) a very valuabie bit of ornithological research 
in an untouched field, the worth of which is vouched for by 
no less eminent a naturalist than Lord Rothschild. The 
region covered by Major Cheesman’s expedition lics in the 
south-east of Arabia froni the little port of Oquair where there 


are “singing” sands, south-westerly to the Hasa Oasis 


and the town of Hufuf, and thence southerly alo 7 the 
desert-border to the goal at Jabrin oasis. ‘This is journey 
never before made by a European; the story is vividly and 
simply told. 

The present is no place to ati pt to discuss the fe:nal 
resulis of the expedition, but special attention may be called 
to the chapter on desert and protective colour, in which 
the auther prepounds th triking theery “ that cl Z f 
colour has been produced by the animals themselv: wing to 
a conscious or semi-conscious powcr that they ] ss of 
developing colour-tones by very gradual process over a long 
period of time, this power being excrted in the direction of 


harmony with environment.” 

Mr. C. P. Skrine’s Chinese Central Asia (Methuen, 21s.) is 
the work of a man who, knowing that the broad outlines of 
the picture have already been competently filled in, knows, 
too, that ihere are plenty of blind alleys yet tu be looked into 
and dark corners to be illuminated. A real piece of faithful 
geography is the result, of the kind that Mr. Skrine’s 
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forerunners in the same field, Sir Perey Sykes and his sister, have 
already produced. Those who are not geographical purists 
will turn with reward to the art and folklore chapters, and all 
will note the excellence of the photographs. That * all the 
world is closely sib” is evidenced by the ‘Turki proverb on 
nouveaue riches: ‘ those who never even drank barley-gruel 
now drink tea.” 

Japan, like London, is provocative of many books, and as 
long as it provokes the right kind, all is well. One of such 
is Mr. Walter Weston’s, whose walking tours and observations 
in Japan have long been known. ‘These he puts to good 
advantage in Japan (Black, 7s. 6d.), a book which contains 
a general sketch of the country and is most daintily illustrated 
in colour, The thoughtful student of Japanese cultural 
development will appreciate, though not all of him will wholly 
accept either the statements or the inferences in the two 
chapters entitled “Some Movements in Modern Japan” 
and * The Japanese Girl of To-day.” If the late Heer 
Louis Couperus’ Nippon (Ulurst and Blackett, 18s.) does not 
add much to the world’s sum of knowledge about Japan, 
it is at all events interesting as revealing that land’s reactions 
on the soul of the great Dutch artist in Iciters, 

Much of Mr. Cecil Gosling’s active life has been spent in 
occupying consular and diplomatic positions in Latin America, 
and the experience has brought him a profound knowledge of 
the Spanish-American people, beth town and country, 
* Esta Vd. en su casa-—you are in your house ”—says your 
host as you dismount in his patio, and he means it. It is 
this gracia which makes the Spanish character so lovable, 
and if you would learn of this and a hundred other Spanish- 
Indian amiabilitics and romanticisms described by a man 
who can sanely appraise the Spanish-American and who can 
at the same time give you many good tales of sport and way- 
faring. read Mr. Gosling’s Travel and Adventure in Many 
Lands (Methuen. 10s. 6d.). 


Illusion and Snowflakes 


Hians Andersen. By Himself. Mary Howitt's translation, made 
in IS47, (Routledge. 7s. Gd.) 
Devr readers of the Sxow Queen, and the Emperors New 
Clothes, and The Tinder Box, here is another fairy story told 
for you by the same wistful lips!) You may listen in your 
millions to this tale of Ifans Andersen’s own enchanted life, 
of a pitiable littl: waif of a boy who groped his way forward 
and never dropped the lantern of faith. And so destiny 
rewarded him by guiding him to success, the success that he 
desired, a home in every heart. 

The critic dares hardly to breathe in the atmosphere of this 
book lest he should meit the myriad-shaped snowflakes of 
grace and sentiment which come floating down unceasingly, 
all glittering in the light of that spiritual lantern and so be- 
coming bearers of jewels and messages of light and sweet fancy. 
No! Do not touch them, critic! Let them lie on the roofs, 
the hard cobbles, and the decaying fields of reality. Go clse- 
where and do your work of disillusionment. Ifere is a world of 
loving-kindness, and sensibility so exquisite that tears are 
standing in the eves of all comers, waiting the passage of that 
wistful lantern, so that they too may fall and reflect its 
beams, and add their gleam of emotion, their share of joyful 
light to a world where harsh criticism is speedily covered up 
under that gentle snow of sentiment. 

There is a miniature of Tans Andersen on the cover of this 
hook, and even from that his luminous eyes pecr shyly upward, 
and his pursed lips enrose themselves into a Barryish appeal 
besceching us not to be unkind, as so many of their dear 
master’s fellow-countrymen once were. Ile was even accused 
of vanity and tuft-hunting ! Does he not tell us, in nearly 
every page. how often he fell on his knees and implered God to 
preserve him from that particular weakness? Yes, after 
every little demonstration of his growing fame and the in- 
creasing love which humanity was discovering for him, he 
took that precaution, And was his prayer always answered ? 
No, critic, you must be tender, vou must not breathe on 
those snowllakes. 

It was a pathetic childhood, and only those readers can 
appreciate its little joys, miseries, and ambitions who have 





——— 


also shared the hardships that come to children of Door 
parents. His father was a young cobbler in Odense in 
Denmark ; a man who hated his trade, and spent eve 
spare moment reading or lamenting the céucation that fate 
had denied him. Once, when a schoolboy came in for a pair 
of shoes, and showed him his school books and chattereg of 
lessons, the envious man burst into tears. 

When Hans was twelve his father died, and his mother—, 
kind but less intelligent woman— married again. Little Hans 
withdrew into a world of his own and occupied himself With g 
toy theatre, the costumes for which he made out of patterns 
begged from the tailors. His parents mistook this ACtiVity ag 
a liking for sewing, and determined to make a tailor of him, 
But he thougiit otherwise, and at the age of fourteen persuaded 
them to let him seck his fortune in Copenhagen. What follows 
is truly one of his own student’s-garret stories of poverty, 
hunger, snubs, and the unquenchable light of poetry in the 
soul of the scholar. But he found friends who saw the spark 
of genius in this odd, eestatic, and illiterate lad. Finally, the 
King of Denmark was persuaded to send him to the College of 
Slagelse. Ile made such slow progress that all his benefactor 
regretted their efforts ; when suddenly he found himself ang 
began to produce novels, poems and plays that vindicated 
their faith in him. 

From that time he never looked back. Wherever he went 
and he was soon able to indulge his passion for trave!—he won 
all hearts. That characteristic was fortunate, for his sad and 
bitter childhood and early youth had left him. with a morbid 
sensibility, so that the least criticism, or even indifference, 
wounded him so deeply that he became physically ill. In this 
craving for sympathy there is a faint resemblance to Wagner 
about him—but a Wagner in terms of elfinland. — So let yy 
leave him now, the still wistful little bachelor flitting from 
place to place, like a beloved robin at the windows of the 
children’s nurseries. It is happy to remember that in the 
winter of his life the great elders—such as Dickens, Hugo, 
Jenny Lind, Heine, Thorwaldsen and de Vigny—came with 
their tributary crumbs to feed this love-hungry bird whos 
breast was stained by a fabulous wound. 

Ricuarp Coeren, 


The Russian Mocking-Bird 


Krylov’s Fables. Translated into English Verse by Bernand 

Dares. (Jonathan Cape. Ts. Gd.) 
Ir Ivan Krylov has had to wait some cighty odd years for 
an English translator who should do him full justice. it is 
certainly not due to any lack of universal appeal in his 
fables— perfectly delicious and provecative as they are. It 
is quite truc that when Wrylov Started writing fables—the 
only form of literature open to the satirist under a censorship 
as suspicious as it was stupid—oflicial Russia was at the 
very height of its futility : but even if it required this much 
to act as a spur to the fabulist’s imagination, the pictues 
he drew are as alive to-day and as applicable to humanity 
as they ever were. Krylov was not merely a scoffer. He 
was a poet, with a deep passion for his own land, the Russian 
Nightingale, and for the oppressed peasant people from 
whose stock he sprung. Ilis fables stand by themselves as 
works of subtle art, requiring no purely national or historical 
justification. 

In his way Krylov was as great a fabulist as La Fontaine 
—though to eall him the Russian La Fontaine displays 4 
lamentable poverty of thought, and he should be_ better 
known in this country. It may be that Sir Bernard Pares’ 
admirable translation will accomplish this end ; here is one 
delicious fragment : 

* One day the pike, the crab, the swan 
Set out to drag a trolley down the road, 
All three together harnessed to the load. 
They nearly burst their skins: they tug and jerk and sive 
The truck is where it was, and not a yard beyond : 
It was not their load was difficult to move : 
But upward strained the swan, towards the skies above 
The crab kept stepping back, the pike was for the pond. 
And which was right or wrong, I neither know nor care: 
1 only know the truck's still there.” 
Just as certainly do we all know the Tom-Tit, or Futile 
Fusser, who came sailing down the coast to set the sea om 
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told the whole world what he was going 
finally had to flee back into his nest in shame, leaving 
the fly who imagined he could 


fire, and, having 


to do, 
the sea still much as it was: 

help a heavy coach up the hill, or the starling who, though 
he could bleat like 
failed so disastrous!y when he started giving recitations In 
| he 


a goat and even imitate the goldfinch, 


the manner of lark or Philomel. human starling is 
indeed still with us to-day ! 
would not so much by way of 
criticism as of Sir Bernard 


Pares has hi ndled the translation of Russian idiom into 
PA 


One comment we make 


appreciation. Admirably as 
English, it should be realized that much of it is, in fact, 
and that the author has perforee given us 
Only 
the 


oat 


untranslatable p 
in many places 
those who have 
“ Quartet “—"* The 
with tangled hair, The donkcy, 


an intelligent substitution of phrase. 
seen Sx inspired illustration to 

little monkey, The 

And the climsy-fingered 


rov s 


tricksome 
bear” (what a time they had of it, changing places, instru- 


ments, Evers thing, and never a note in tune !) can understand 
what must inevitably have been lost. 


Memoir of Jane Austen 


Austen. By FE. Austen-Leigh. 


Memoir of Jane (Oxford Uni- 
. 


versity Pres is. bd.) 

Austen's life by one who 

merits, it must 
Its intrinsic 

merits as a biographical are far from 

negligible, and the present reprint should meet with a very 


Tis is the only record of Jane 
had known her. Apart 
have value in the eyes of her lit rary lovers. 


from its intrinsic 


sketeh, however, 
warm welcome. 

Edward Austen Leivh was mate 
brother, and as a boy saw a is 
picture of her is not one which could be conjured up from 
her novels. We should not 
with little taste for social life outside her own family— 
with her 


the 


erent 


son of Jane 
deal of his aunt. 
have imagined her a person 
nor 
Four 


“friendly but intimate ” neighbours 


as attracting the love of children in any special degree. 


hever 


families of Austens lived within reach of one another, and 
devoted to Jane, 


*a disappoint- 


all their children and young people wer 
After her death every 


ment” to them because 


visit to Chawten was * 


they never lost the sense of happiness 


on approaching the house, of which, in more senses than 


one, Jane Austen had been the presiding genius. With her 
nieces and and nephews she was alwoys * kind, sympathising 
and amusing.” _Ifer ** very gentle manner,” ready attention 
and “ playfulness * made them feel that she loved their 
company; they could not keep away from her, and were 
warned by their parents not to * be troublesome ” to their 
aunt. She entered into childish play-acting with a zest 


whose sineerit 
telling stories, 

Ofhis aunt’s own childhood, Mr. Austen-Leigh had, as a boy, 
heardmuch. TT 
father taken up with books, the mother very sprightly, full 


they never suspected, and was never tired of 


What a pity that no one wrote them down ! 


picture s for us her ** indulec nt parents ire the 








of strong scnse and epigrammatic in conversation, As Jane 
grew up, romance touched her little. We are told of one 
definite proposal and the shadow of a disappointment. Her 
early impre ns of were, her nephew thinks, ** of the 
queerness and the fun of it,’ and even later on she found 
on her “little bit of ivory no room for a broken heart. 
Though her literary work was anxiously hidden from her 
acquaintances, she discussed the characters in her novels 


with her familv, often ecarrvine the stories on beyond their 


printed endine Edward Austen-Leigh remembered hearing 
her say that Kitty Bennet married very satisfactorily a 
clergyman living near Pemberton, Mary was forced to content 


he rself with one of but we must 


out these further happenings for 


her Uncle 
leays the rk ler to find 
himself, 


Philip's clerks 


There is a certain irony about the author's frank assertion 
that he could not find enough material to make a book 
about his aunt of the desired size without digressions. ITfis 
digressions, however. are so pleasant, lie writes with so 
much ** sense and spirit,” and the book as a whole makes 
Such cood reading. that it is difficult not to eredit him with 


n = 1 ‘ » P ® 7 
8oMe collaterally inherited shadow of his aunt's eenius, 


Shakespeare’s Heroes 


The Lion and the Fox: the Role of the Hero in the Plays 
of Shakespeare. By Wyndham Lewis. Richard 
ls.) 


(Grant 


Eentivsrasrs of the heroic 
will follow 


period in English life and literature 
the Machiavellian couple of lion and fox through 
the perplexing ways of Mr. Wyndham Lewis’s 
unflugeing curiosity, occasional be 
The fox 


hook with 
wilderment, and frequent 
the 


mm dim 


resentment, scems to overpower the lion in 


strange conjunction, and the hybrid quarry vanishes 


coverts of speculation, while the hunstman surprisingly loses 


Arnold 


chapters be to prove 


himself the elusive Celts of Matthew 
Renan. If the main motive of these 
that Shakespeare’s mind Machiavelli's 


image of the union of courage and subtlety necessary to a 


among and 


was haunted by 


successful despot, when he wrought the magnificent shapes 
and darkly burning destinies of these sad princes we call 
Macbeth, Othello, Coriolanus, Antony, Lear and Prospero, 
it is confused by side-issues that are sometimes mere blind 
alleys, sometimes brilliant departures suddenly abandoned. 
We are hardly convineed that, though Shake 
of the vulgar notion of a 


peare was aware 
* Machiavel” as a sophisticated 
Italian devil when he created lago, cool and competent artist 
in evil, to compass the ruin of noble spirits, the idea of the 
Florentine’s famous manual of princecraft dwelt very deeply 
in his mind. The communications of Italy that moved him 
the that through the 
novelists, telling of Verona where angry swords leapt between 
rival red palaces, and young love died cxultent among the 


Cy presses. 


most were stories came France from 


Still, though some fixed ideas, already expressed by Mr. 
Wyndham Lewis in the Art of Being Ruled, distort a little his 
presentation of the Elizabethan Age and its fevered mirave of 
Italy, though his style is incoherent and his mood petulant, 
this book has its values, for it 
and candid. That Shakespeare is too mighty a genius and 
much Puomo universale to be into 
systems of morality and optimistic philosophy, that, though 
is for all time, 
into the psychology of the fiery and experimental Renaissance, 
dulled 
weighted by too much Gervinus, too much Dowden, too 


is unconventional, sincere, 


too coaxed benevolent 


his imagination his temperament was wovess 


that his incomparable vision of life has been and 


much Bradley, even, we are fain to recognize. Such exquisite 
dissent as disengages itself from Mr. Lytton Strachey’s essay 
on the ** r 


conciliation ” theory of Shakespeare's final period 


may seem more delectable in itself and more deadly in 
its effect; but Mr. Wyndham Lewis’s louder and blunter 
insistence on the validitics of Troilus and Cressida has its 


uses. Sometimes he speaks with the divination of true 
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sympathy—of Othello, Troilus, the dark lovely mystery of the 
sonnets. And he is original concerning Antony, though hardly 
will he persuade us that the magic of Cleopatra is but a 
reflection of her lover's. 

Finally, the real Machiavelli, the fervent patriot who wrote 
his Prince, with clear reservations and implacable honesty, 
for application to a desperate crisis in his own country’s 
affairs, gets no more justice from Mr. Lewis than from the 
Elizabethans. Altogether this is a paradoxical, irrelevant 
but a stimulating book. 


Current Literature 


GUY DE MAUPASSANT: A BIOGRAPHICAL STUDY. 
By Ernest Boyd. (IXnopf. 21s.)—Mr. Boyd's new life of 
Maupassant shows a thorough knowledge of the subject, a 
sense of proportion and an attractive style. As Mr. Boyd has 
translated and edited all Maupassant’s writings, he ought to 
know his author. But it is rare and refreshing to find a 
biographer of Maupassant who admits that the novelist’s 
work was most unequal, that much of it is very second-rate, 
and that after the brilliance of his first three years, this 
meteoric genius faded all too soon. Mr. Boyd rightly insists 
that from his youth up Maupassant was abnormal, and that, 
but for the strenuous discipline to which Flaubert subjected 
him, he might never have achieved such artistic triumphs. 
The intoxication of suceess and the wild dissipation in which 
he indulged were fatal to him. That terrible story of a man 
haunted by his invisible self, Le Horla, is a transcription of 
the unhappy authors own experience. He went mad at 
the age of forty-one, tried to kill himself, and died a year 
later. But he had long been hovering on the brink of insanity. 
Mr. Boyd is very frank in his narrative, without unduly 
emphasizing ugly details. 


YEAR BOOK OF AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATION 
IN THE BRITISH EMPIRE. (Routledge. 10s. Gd.)— 
The Horace Plunkett Foundation, from which this admirable 
book proceeds, is likely to produce a good harvest for very 
many vears. It will carry on the inspiration that Sir Horace, 
its founder, has breathed into this most essential of agricultural 
movements for very many years. lis own contribution 
contains the most valuable passages in the volume, though its 
distinction lies in the width of the view ; and, it may be added, 
the honesty of the view. The correspondents all round the 
Empire, notably Mr. Anderson in Ireland, tell us as freely of the 
failures and mistakes as of the successes. What is supremely 
valuable in Sir Horace’s own chapter of which the bulk is 
about South Africa— is his presentation of the psychological 
side of co-operation. *‘* Unless farmers are properly organized, 
they simply won't take advantage of the educational and 
other assistance offered by Government.” That is the essential 
point. It is certainly the most potent of all the influences that 
have made Denmark wv model. Its neglect has kept England 
backward. 


THE MCONOMIC TLESTORY REVIEW. Vol. T. (London : 
A. and ©. Black. 10s. Gd. net.) —We welcome the first annual 
volume of the Economic History Socicty. Tt contains general 
articles on its own subject by Sir Willian: Ashley and Professor 
and more particular ones by authorities such as Pro- 
fessor tLioldsworth and the late Professor Unwin. We are 
glad to see the history and economics of English land given 
prominence ; in articles on the Manor, the small landowner, 
and assessments of wages in Tudor times. There are also 
about tifty pages devoted to reviews and a bibliography of 
recent publications, which will be of great use to students. 


Gras : 


THE BOOK OF THE GALTEES AND TH GOLDEN 
VEIN: a Border Llisiory of Tipperary, Limerick and Cork, 


By Paul S. Flynn. (Iodges and = Figgis. Dublin.) Mr. 
Vlyun’s book is one for Trish readers, but it ranks far 
above the ordinary county history, being indeed a review 
of all that passed in Ireland between the Norman Conquest 
und the end of the Gaelic order; though this review is 
related to one dmrict, of which the Aherlow is the centre. 
On the flank of the Galtces and commanding the rich land about 
the junction of Limerick, Cork and ‘Tipperary this fastness 
plaved a great part whenever there was war. It was close to 
the point where Desmond's territory touched Ormond. and only 
a day's march from strongholds of the O'Brien kings of 
Thomond: and in the main it was held for the Geraidines of 
Desmond by local Gaelic clans. Mr. Flynn has ransacked 
the records, Trish and English, for references to his subject, 
and he has strung into interesting narrative what he found, 
Few tasks deserve more praise than this of lighting up a 
countryside to the imagination, and no countryside in Treland 
is more picturesque than that which Galteemore looks down 
over and very few are less known to visitors, 


‘lifted the thin curtain which screens the world of MAIC froy 


—— 
Fiction 


ADAM IN MOONSHINE. By J. B. Priestley, (Hei 
mann. 7s. 6d.)—As an essayist, Mr. Priestley has so frequen, 


that of everyday that it is not surprising his first nove} shouk 
be pure fantasy. bits 
It all happens very naturally. Adam Stewart, sitting ; 
a corner seat of a rattling railway carriage, reflected thes 
* Life seemed determined that cither you should gee th 
enchantment of things but remain miserably outside, alien, 
lost, or that you should be inside, welcomed and Shug, by 
compelled to suffer a speedy disenchantment, your app 
vaten.” No sooner had he finished his gloomy reverie thar 
the adventures he had longed for began. The journey ende 
and Adam from being a quite ordinary young man foun 
himself in the 7é/e of a new Young Pretender—the last hope 
of the Stuarts. Ile was taken prisoner by detectives ay 
rescued by a horde of beautiful ladies, with most of wh 
he fell in love in strictly honourable rotation. 
If there were explanations the whole thing would be absyyj 
but so well does the author know what not to say tht | 
the story is as credible as a fairy tale. : 
The book ends, as it begins, at a railway station. Adap 
became an ordinary person again. But he walked heavily 
* because he was carrying on his back, away into safety | 
a whole new megical world.” ‘y 


MORTAL IMAGE. By Elinor Wylie. (Heineman 
Ws. 6d.)— Miss -Elinor Wylie has re-created Shelley, or rath; 
she has snaiched his drowning body from LHtalian wate; 
and granted him new loves and adventurous journeys jj 
America. : 

The machinery she has employed is a little complicated, | 
In 1822, as an American brig, carrying her cargo of frit | 
wine, oil and the corpse of a murdered sailor, bore out ¢ 
Leghorn harbour, the unconscious body of a man was rescued 
from the water and brought on board. This person (Shik 
as he called himself) so strangely resembled the corpse a 
deck that it was decided he should take its place and thy 
save the murderer from further embarrassment. A chang 
of garinents was effected : the sailor, with copies of Sophos 
and Keats in his pocket, was thrown overboard. 

Ail this is neat, but unconvincing. Yet the Shelley whor 
Miss Wylie has revived for us with his flaming ardour, childish 
vanity, and queer passions, is so vital that the most incredulous 
reader will wonder from time to time if the poct, * always 
in love with something or other,” still wanders about Kentucky 
and continues to err “in seeking in a mortal image th 
likeness of that which is eternal.” 

It is a dangerousiy dillicult subject and the book at tir 
hovers on the brink of bathos, but the author rescues he 
art as neatly as she rescued Shelley and is to be congratulated 
on many escapes. 

BERNARD QUESNAY. By André Maurois. Translated 
from the French by Brian W. Downs. (Cape. 7s. éd.)- 
M. Maurois’ new book is a story of the post-War ycars 1 
and 1920, when a wounded but exhilarant Kurope tum 
from war to indusiry. The Quéesnays, Antoine and Bernar 
attacked the business of woollen manufacture with hug 
zest. “* The foremost economists,” they were teld, * predic 
that this period of tat kine will last for thirty vears at least 
That was in 1919. t 





Within a year, the brothers, one in tl 
prosperous severity of domestic peace, the other in the an 
of his lightly clad mistress on a sun-warmed beach in tl 
Rasque country, were flung into the throes of a strike. Whe 
that ended they discovered themselves face to face with 
thet other crisis of which they had momeniarily forgott 
the existence. A vast industrial depression did not span 
them. Antoine worricd for his wife, Francoise, beautil 
and witty enough to make an engaging confidante for 4 
brother-in-kiw with a mistress as insistent as the industn 
itself. Questions of an alarming nature arose: the hon 
or the factory? Simione, fascinating mistress, or t 
business ? As to the exact outcome of that delicate situation 
M. Maurois must have the telling. 


GO SHE MUST! By David Garnett. (Chatto and Windus 
7s. 6d.) The author of Lady Into Fow again gives us an origina 
and individual story, Uhough its plot is conventional enough 
Anne Dunnock is the only child of a widowed and cecenttt 
clergyman, with a meagre living in a remote corner of the Fens 
Anne, emotional and sensitive. finds her home life a_ prise 
from which she must escape. Opportunity at last offers itsel! 
when Richard Sotheby, the village grocers son, comes on4 
visit to his parents, who have sacrificed everything to make 
hima“ gentleman ” and an artist. Richard falls in love wit! 
Anne, and. when he returns to his Paris studio, Anne follows 
him. She finds that he is already married and that his wit 
is mistress to a Mr. Grandison, who shares the same hous 
From such unpromuising soil the flower of true love spring 
for Anne. Grandison forms for her his first sincere attach 
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WHY BE CONTENT WITH 5%? 


You can get a guaranteed 7%, 10%, 
15%, or even 20%, according to age 


Why deprive yourself one day longer than necessary of 
comforts which this larger income will provide for you ¢ 


Why run the risk of a further depletion of your Capital 
and a further loss of Income ? Why not make your 
Income surer as well as larger, and thereby enjoy con- 


tentment of mind with its beneficial effect on your health ? 


Do what many others are to-day doing: Sell your stocks 
and shares and buy a “ Sun Life of Canada” Annuity 
with the proceeds. <A retired professional man has 
doubled his income by making this safe exchange. This 
” will be paid to him every 
No more 


“two years’ Income in one 
year as long as he lives. It will never fail. 
worry, no more wondering how to make ends meet. Life 
is now a different thing for him. 

Think what it would mean to you—a far larger Income; 
an absolutely safe Income; an unalterable Income for 
Life Guaranteed by a Con.pany with over £62,000,000 
sets 
Write for full details of our Annuities, so that we can 
show you how much better you can employ your Capital 
-~-what a much larger income you can enjoy, and how 
much safer it will be. Detter ierms are granted in cases 
of impaired health, and there are many kinds of 
annuities, including @ guaranteed return of Purchase 
Price. Viease give exact date of birth and amount of 
Cepital at your disposal. 


zs under very strict Government supervision. 


FOR YOUNGER MEN AND WOMEN 
£250 a year for life, commencing say at age of 60 
A deferred annuity, purchased by easy yearly instalments, 
and to commence when the annuitant wishes to retire— 
say at 60 or earlier—solves the problem of providing for 
old age. Meanwhile it protects the family; for £3000, 
£2000, or whatever amount is agreed upon will be paid 
to them should the Policyholder not live to qualify for 
the annuity. This is a wonderfully advantageous plan— 
the biggest step you can take towards financial indepen- 
dence. Thrift without sacrifice! Let us explain it more 
fully to you, Write, giving exact age and amount you can 
save yearly, to J. IF. Junkin (General Manager), Sun 
Life of Canada, 13 Sun of Canada House, Victoria 
embankment, London, W.C, 2. 





| A TOBACCO 
OF OLD-TIME 
QUALITY and 
SWEETNESS. 


Here is a good old- 
fashioned tobacco —- per 
haps the only one you 
can buy to-day. It is 
air-cured, sun-dried, pure 
Virginia leaf, aged in 
wood and cut from the 
cake. Its sweetness and 
fine rich flavour are 
proof positive of its 
quality, age and method 
1 manufacture, 


GEORGE DOBIE & SON, Tobacco Manfrs., PAISLEY. Est. 1809 @ 
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YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, ly 


(Registered in Japan.) 

: ESTABLISHED 1880. 
Capital Subscribed and Fully Paid 
Reserve Fund pa a = “ne 

Head Office, YOKOHAMA. Branches at Alexandria, Batay; 
Bombay, Buenos Ayres, Calcutta, Canton, Changehun, Daina 
(Dalny), Fengtien (Mukden), Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Honoluls 
Hong Kong, Kai-Yuan, Karachi, Kobe, London, Los Angeles Lyon, 
Manila, Mukden, Nagasaki, Nagoya, Newchwang, New York 
Osaka, Pekin, Rangoon, Rio de Janeiro, Saigon, San Francis 
Seattle, Semarang, Shanghai, Shimonoseki, Singapore, Sourshee 
Sydney, ‘Tientsin, ‘Tokyo, ‘T’sinanfu, ‘Tsingtau, Viadivostag 
(temporarily closed). bi 


eee eee 


The Bank bays and receives for coilection Bills of Exchange, issyy | 


Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers and Letters of Credit on above 
places and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking Businey, 
Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to be obtained 
application. K. YANO, London Manager 

Londen Office, 7 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 


ROYAL BANK of, SCOTLAND 


; Capital (fully paid) - - - £2.500,000 
1926) - 
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| Rest or Reserve Fund (Oct., £2.571,249 
Deposits (Oct., 1926) - - - £40,457,710 


Head Office: St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
General Manager: Sir Alexander Kemp Wright, K.B.E., D.L. 


Londen: City Office - 3 
London: Drummonds Branch. 49 Charing Cross. S.W.1 


Bishopsgate, E.C,2 


Glasgow (Principal) Office: Royal Exchange Square 
and Buchanan Street. 
217 Branches Throughout Scotland. 
Every Description of British, Colonial and Foreign Banking 


Business Transacted. 
The Bank is prepared, in approved cases, to act as Trustee 
and Executor, and also as Trustee for Debenture other 


Issue, &c. 














THE BANK OF AUSTRA 


ASIA. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 


Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, 
West End Ojfice: 17 Northumberland Ave 
Paid-up Capital 


F 
Reserve lund , £5, 


EC. 2. 
W.C. 2, 








Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter ... £4 

Tetters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business 
description is transacted throngh the numerou branches of tl 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed pet 
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ment, and, repent ing of his past, brings her complete happiness. 
The pair return to England to fiid the old clergyman, who 
has always been a lover of birds, living in the Vicarage 
outhouse, under the impression that the swallows are angels 
ministering to him. = dhe story has touches of the macabre, 
worthy of Poe. But its main virtues lic in the charm of its 
writing, in its subtle and tender analysis of a girl's emotions, 
and in its pictures of the spacious, quict Fenland contrasted 
with glimpse: of a sordid Paris interior. 

A SERVANT OF THIc MIGHTIEST. By Mrs. Alfred 
Wingate. (Crosby Lockwood. 7s. 6d.)—Buased upon his- 
torical facts, this story is an imacin itive reeord of the life of 
Caingiz Khan, the founder of the Mongol dynasty in China, 
whose character and exploits bear comparison with those of 
Alexander, Tred rick the Great, or Napoleon. In_ terse, 
vigorous, narrative style, Mrs. Wingate follows the amazing 
career of Tamerlane *s great predecessor, and her picture s of 
life in thirteenth-century ‘Turkestan are full of * atmosphere.” 
This is an original and interesting book, almost more than a 
novel, yet eminently readable. But did Chingiz really take 
snuff and did the heralds of the Very Mighty ride with short 
stirrups and loose rein? The horsemen of Central Asia to-day 
ride with long stirrups and tight rein. 


THE DARK FIRE. By Elinor Mordaunt. (Hutchinson. 
ms, 6d.)—The title, needless to say, refers to the primitive 
instinct which even in the best men is liable to leap into fame 
when the constraints of civilization are slackened. Seton 
Lane, one of the most cligible bachelors in Sydney, is the 
conventional type Ol * clean-limbed,”’ Public School boy. 
Having oceasion, however, to visit the Duteh Indies, he falls 
under the influence of a Javanese woman, who is cruel to him, 
but from whose witehery he cannot free himself. Lilian 
Challoner, a Sydney friend, is infatuated with Seten, and the 
story—toid partly in her words and partly in Seton’s own 
narrative deseribes how she probes the “mystery ” thit 
surrounds her lover, makes her way to the island of his en- 
slavement, meets the Javanese woman face to face, and 
finally, at the risk of her own life, rescues him from the evti 
spell. Among melodramatic novels with a strong “ss 
interest ” this novel takes high rank. But we could wish that 
the author would turn her very considerable gifts to better 
uses. 


DRY MARTINI. By John Thomas. (Brentano. 7s. 6d.) — 
Willoughby Quimby, a middle-aged roué, has spent the best 
years of life in debauchery in Paris. He is perturbed, therefore, 
by the arrival in that city of Elizabeth, his twenty-year-old 
daughter, who has been strictly trained in America by the 
lady who awoke his earliest illicit passion. For his daughter's 
sake, Willoughby makes serio-comic attempts to reform 
himself. Elizabeth, on the other hand, being suddenly 
plunged into freedom, falls a prey to some of its perils. All 
ends happily, however. Elizabeth, after one thoroughly 
disiusioning episode, finds 2 true lover, and her mother, 
coming in turn to Paris, redeems Wilioughby and wins his 
real affection. An engaging little comedy, written with a 
light and sometimes mocking hand, but with underlying ideality 
of outlook. . 


A Library List 


Iistory anp Biocraviuy :—A History of the Pharaohs. By 
Arthur Weigall. Vol. IL. (Thornton Butterworth. 21s.) 
The Great War Between Athens and Sparta. By 


Bernard W. Henderson. (Macmiilan. 18s.) The 
Earliesi Times. By Fr. Funck-Brentano. ‘Translated by 
E. F. Buckley. (Heinemann. 12s. Gd.) Selected 
Letters of Horace Walpole. Two Volumes. Edited by W.S. 
Lewis. (Oxford University Press. 45s.) Charles I in 
Captivity. Vdited from Contemporary Accounts by Ger- 
trude Scott Stevenson. (Arrowsmith. 15s.) Franz 
List. By Guy de Pourtales. Translated by KE. Stimson 
Brooks. (‘Thornton Butterworth. 10s. 6d.) Thomas 


S\vnce and his Connections. By Olive D. Rudkin. 
(Allen and Unwin. 7s. Gd.) 


MisceitaNrous :—Christopher Marlowe. By U. M. Ellis- 


Kermor, Methuen. 6s.) A History of Late Kighteenth 
Century Drama, 1750-1800. By Allardyce Nicoll. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 16s.) First Essay on Popula- 


tion, 1798. By Thomas Robert Malthus. New Edition. 
(Macmillan. 10s. 6d.) Ojicial Papers. By Alfred 
Marshall. (Macmillan. 10s. 6d.) The Science of 
Pianoforte Technique. By Thomas Fielden. (Maemillan. 
8s. Gd.) The Family ‘in Classical China. By WL. P. 
Wilkinson. (Macmillan. 12s. 6d.) : 


Fic’ : tes ee , 
CIION : Moonraker. by F. iW nnyson Jesse. (Le inemann. 


5s.)—-ddam in Moonshine. By J. B. Priestley. 
(einemann. 7s. 6d.) Mortal “Image. By Elinox 
Vylie. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) Bernard Quesnay. 


By André Maurois. Translated by Brian W. Downs. 
(Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
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Il.—A Cotswold Centre 

Wren on holiday it is as well to remember that although the 
capital is usually the most natural centre of the county, main 
towns of any kind are best left alone, except for a passing visit. 
In choosing Stroud—or rather Rodborough—as your head- 
quarters for touring the Cotswolds, you preserve a holiday 
atmosphere and can still see Gloucester without being 
constantly in touch with its workaday aspect. 

Gloucester lies about ten miles almost due north of 
Rodborough, with its neighbouring town, Cheltenham, just 
as easily accessible. The road to the north forks below 
Painswick, the ‘* Queen of the Cotswolds,” set on the southern 
slope of a lovely valley 500 to 600 feet above sea level. Going 
on to Cheltenham, you pass through the main street of 
Painswiek village by Cranham Woods, then skirt Birdlip Mill, 
a spot much frequented by Gloucester picnickers on account 
of the views from the top, which can be reached without 
tackling the gradient of the shortest road. 

Should you leave this road on the right and climb over the 
crest of the hill, you ean see Gloucester in the valley below. 
No one ever dreams of Gloucester as a port, yet big ships come 
up the Severn as far as this. There is no need to stay long in 
the city except to see the Cathedral. The Norman piers of 
the nave are magnificent, and there is much else that is 
beautiful or curious, or both. You should also see a Roman 
villa at Chedworth, close by, which is typical of many similar 
villas in the district. 

Still further north, yet quite near at hand, are Tewkesbury 
and Malvern and many little Worcestershire villages still 
renowned for their skill in brewing strong home-made liquors. 
One has read of Tewkesbury in history and in Dickens, and a 
visit to the Hop Pole Inn makes one long for a return of the 
old coaching days. 

Malvern has the makings of one of the most popular spas 
in the country, but it hides its light under a bushel. Its water 
is said to be the purest in the country. Its views over cleven 
counties cannot be excelled. Its outdoor attractions— 
golf, fishing, hunting, tennis, archery—are as good as those 
offered by more famous resorts. Yet how many go to Malvern 
for the holidays ? It is not well enough known. 

Back to Stroud and out to the west, you may pay a visit 
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to Stonchouse and Dursley, the latter a quaintly typical 
Cotswold village, and Nailsworth Ladder, a famous. test bill, 
near by. Further west is Berkeley Castle, which holds Drake's 
cabin furniture and where the wretched Edward Ll was put to 
death. Along down the Severn, you see across the river Tintern 
and Chepstow at the mouth of the Wye. Both Chepsiow and 
Tintern Abbey might well be included in any touring itinerary 
from) Rodborough, taking the road through Gloucester, 
Newnham and Lydney down the other bank of the Severn. 

A journey of unforgettable loveliness is one taken from 
Chepstow. through Tintern, along the banks ef the pretty Wye 
as far as Monmouth, here branching off to the right through 
the good motoring roads of the Forest of Dean, passing 
Coleford, its centre, where is to be found the famous Speech 
House of Charles IL, now converted into an hotel, yet retaining 
many souvenirs of its former associations. 

In the same district are Ross—the principal Wye Valley 
centre — and Hereford and Ledbury. if places further inland 
are to be explored it would be better to transfer your head- 
quarters to Ross or enother neighbouring resort. 


C. A. R. 


This Week in London 


FILMS. 


Mareu Aven Payition.- Faust. Tmpressive  phoiographia 
compositions and sore good acting from Yvette Guilbert and 
Costa Ekman. Jannings is nothing much here as Mephisto. 


Tivou. Ben Hur. Every time the heroine is off the screen this 


picture is good. The Chariot race makes your heart stand still, 
Carvvrot. Michael Stroqgoff. Some good scenes in a lavish 
spectacle which ts coloured with the hues ot boiled sweets. 


LECTURES 


The London Municipal Soviety and the National Union of 
Ratepayers \ssoctation have arranged a series of lectures on 
Local Government and Soctalism: in Local Government, at the 
Caxton Hall, Westminster, at 3 p.tn., on Mondays, 


Tuesday. February Ist. at 5.30 pm. AncuirectURE: THE 
Teasxsivion iN THRE Twerrva Century. By Professor Perey 
Deernmner. At King’s College, Strand. Tickets Is. 


Wednesday, Vebruay 2nd, at 3 pan. -A meeting in support of 
the Womens Public Lodging House Fund at the Mansion House, 
Lady Violet seat tm Carter and Lord Hugh Cecil will speak. 


Thursday. February Sed, at 8 pan. DeveLorpMENTS IN BUILDING 
Mernops. By r (. HH. Reilly. At the Royal Society 
of Arts, Sohn Street, Adelphi. 

Also at S15 pam. ReapinG AND THE THe vere. By Mr. Ashley 
Diutkes. \t Mortimer Hail 95 Mortimer Street, We L. Viekets 
from the Orvanizing Secretarv, National Book Council, 30 Little 
Russell Street, Wis Be 





Also at 8.30 pan. Foren Lirerattre mw Encnanp. A 
discussion, Sie Ernest Benn in the chair, Messrs. C. S. Evans, 
Stanley Unwin, Geoffrey Faber and Allen Lane will speak. At 
King’s College, Strand. Tiekets from the Secretary, PuleLN. Club, 
G VPortrnan Man ms, Baker Street. 


The Week’s Special Broadcasts 


Sunday. Jara Sti Mr. J. €. Squn reads Piey Death of 
Socrat chart po yrem.). 
Dativ, except Phursday. Vuat Recitals MacDowell, inter- 


preted by Ethel Walker (7.15 p.m. 3 Friday, 8.45 p.m.). 


Monda Debate: Stage  Serecn, In the chat. Mr. Charles 
Lapworth, Sereen Miss [ris Barry Stege Mr. Ashley Dukes 
(ih. to prem ; 

tes day 1 ieote w PLA. Noel Bake Forctun Affairs and How 
The Affect Us (7.25 p.m.) Ste Walford Davies Beethoven 
co. 13 > pean) fnternational Charaber Concerts Czechoslovakia : 


The Zika String Quartet, with Kewin Sehathof® (235 po.) 


Wodtresdan Mi Rhoda Power tn Queen Elizabetl’s Days 
(3.45 pum). Professor V. H. Moitran Bods Building and Body 
Warming (7.25 ptm.) 


Thursda me. rel d from: Westrainster \bbey (3 pom.), 
Mr. R. RR. Marett) Magic (7.25 pom... National Concert. from the 
Albert Hali, by the National Orchestra, conducted by Hermann 
Scherchen solo pianoforte, Potushinoil (8 pom). Pr Lb. DD. A. 
Hussey Lost on the Antaretic (1°15 p.o.). 


Frida Professor Reilly The Office Block 17.25 prem). \ 
talk by Sir Frederic Whyte on India (%15 p.im.). 
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Finance—Public & Privat. 
Banks and British ‘Trade 


Berorr the next number of the Spectator appears ing 
of the annual meciings of the banks will have been hel, 
and the views will have been learned of our leading | 
bankers with regard to the present financial situatig, 
and outlook. At the moment of writing, the only meeting | 
which has taken place is that of Barclays Bank, and | 
notice that a summary of the speech of the Chairmay 
Mr. F. C. Goodenough, appeared in last week's issue of thy 
Spectator. It is an address which has been read wit 
considerable interest in banking circles, and there ar i 
few points arising out of it upon which I will venture y 
make some comments. 
Tue Vatve or Bankers’ Views. 

While the views of our leading bankers upon the genep 
situation always command attention, I think that they 
are two special matters in which their views as experts 
are always awaited with particular interest. With they 
daily connexion with the commerce of the country, they | 
should be able to form a thoroughly sound view wit 
regard to the general trade position and outlook. To , 
very large extent, they are, indeed, independent witness 
on many points, and in those cases where depression i 
most pronounced they could probably, if invited, giy 








a very fair opinion as to how much of the trouble must )y Ne Sh 
traced to unavoidable causes, how much to faulty organi 
zation, and how much to unreasonableness on the part o - 
Labour. Again, while perhaps somewhat on the defensive om 
in all that “pertains to existing banking and currency 
arrangements, bankers, more than any other body, are q 
aware of the extent to which our industrial progress is 
helped or hindered by existing systems; and because ii 
the long run anything harmful to our trade, and therefor P 
to the economic position of the country, must reaet 
unfavourably upon the banking position, there is no 
reason to fear that they will give any slavish adherence Ch 
to old forms and customs if it is considered that changes 
or modifications are required. No doubt on all thes Th 
matters bankers’ views have to be somewhat cautious) Co 
and skilfully expressed, especially when there is anything os 
in the problems savouring of a political character or ol i 
shortcomings in a particular industry, where loyalty to 
customers has to be serupulously observed. Even 50, 
however, I do not hesitate to aflirm that a careful perusa 1° 
of the speech of not one banker alone, but the collectiv - 
view of all the bankers at the annual meetings, constitutes 
one of the most instructive. guides to an intelg) == 
conception of the financial and industrial position at t 
moment, and the probabilities as regards the future. 

=) a 


Traber, BANKING AND CURRENCY. 

Tn the course of his speech at the meeting of Barelays 
Bank, Mr. Goodenough dealt with many points of vit 
interest, but there were at Jeast three which, in Nl 
judgment, seem to be of paramount importance I rel 
to his diagnosis of the trade pos sition at the moment, 
reference to the extension of trade within the Empir 
and the part played in our commercial operations by t 
banking and monetary system, 

Ervecr or Trapre Diseutres. 

As regards the trade position, Mr. Goodcnoug 
was careful to distinguish between the key | 
dustries of the country and some of the  newe 
industries and also” retail trade. In the Jast tw 
dircetions there is little ground for complaint. Indeed Jaa 
so far as retail business in the Metropolis was concern 
the chairman of Barclays Bank frankly stated that th - 
extension of the London area in which Barclays have s 
many branches, and the shopping activities within thos 
areas, had contributed in no small degree to the increas 

1 profits during the past year. On the other hand, t! 
effects of last year’s ereat industrial disputes, not onl} 
upon our key industries, but upon the general econom OL- 
situation, could not be ignored. They have, said Mi 
Goodenough, “left the country as a whole in a mie LIBERT 
worse position than a year ago at which time the prospec’ =—— 
were exceedingly hopeful... . To-day we are almos 
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Let the “ Old Equitable’ provide for your 
children’s education at School and Univer- 
sity in event of your death. 

Persons interested should write for | 
quotations stating the ages of parent and 
children. 


|) Equitable Life 
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ROMA LISTER’S 
FURTHER REMINISCENCES : 
OCCULT G rianiiaes 
ARNOLD vehdibee cds a. Evening 


Sian write 


— His book is interesting. It gives genuine information 
about modern Rome: it tells spiritualistic stories which are 
diverting and, indeed, enthralling. ‘he competent, reviewe: 
coukl come to a fair conclusion about this book in less 
time than he could eat his breakfast For mvself 1 gave 
much more time than that, because it attracted me 


THE 
SECOND EMPIRE 
—AND ITS DOWNFALL 
Ed. by ERNEST @HAUTERIVE 


Translated from the French by JIERBERT WILSON, 


Illus. 18 


“Of great interest . . somewhat rare book.”—D. Mail. 
: ane : eens 0 of Emperor Napoleon ILI, and his 
cousin, Prince Napoleon.” Sta Throws a valuable and 
interesting light on the two men who played so 
important a part in the tragedy of the Second 
Empire.” —I¥'est. Gaz. 
HCTCHINSON & CO. (Publishers), LTD., 


34 PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 4. 
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in the position of having to make a fresh start, although 
in some respects there is ground for encouragement.” 
Mass Propucrion. 

Among those lessons, however, which it is desirable that 
we should learn, it is evident that Mr. Goodenough attaches 
the utmost importance to such fusions and arrangements 
us can be effected with a view to economy and greater 
ceflicicney, and I am particularly glad that he gave first 
place to a point which I have so often urged in these 
columns, namely, the supreme necessity for enlarged and 
cheapened output. Amalgamations, he said, “ must be 
in principle for the benefit of the consumer and the 
worker as well as of the owners, and not with the object 
of raising prices in the interests of a comparatively small 
number ‘ol people at the expense of the community at 
Fi irge, 

ImreniaL Trave. 

With regard to trade within the Empire, Mr. 
Goodenough was eminently practical, as befits a banker 
who has not only been insistent in season and out of season 
in emphasizing this aspect of our trade, but who has been 
instrumental in forming the important undertaking now 
known as Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Over- 
seas), whose first annual meeting last week immediately 
followed that of Barclays Bank. One of the points made 
by Mr. Goodenough in his address was the impetus to 
Imperial trade which might reasonably be expected to 


result from the recent Imperial Conference. In this 
matter he referred to the clear definition which had 
been reached at that Conference in regard to the im- 


portant question of the status of the Dominions, their 
political freedom, on the one hand, being confirmed, 
whilst the Dominions reaffirmed their allegiance to the 
Crown. This, Mr. Goodenough maintained, opencd the 
way for much closer ties now that all fears of political 
coustraint had been removed, and he went on to deal with 
the part which banking might play in such devclopments. 
Moxerary Systems. 

Finally, Mr. Goodenough had the courage not only to 
refer to the part played by our monetary system in 
ministering to the commercial prosperity of the country 
but to contrast the system with those of certain competing 
countries such as the United States and Germany. A point 
he made was that in many of their provisions they were 
peculiarly suited to the countries in question and were less 
suited to this country, which had to maintain its gold 
standard and free gold market responsibilities in the face 
of being compelled to make payment for imports of 
foodstuffs and other necessaries by an adequate volume 
of exports of manufactured goods. I would commend 
this part of Mr. Goodenough’s address to those who are 
interested in banking and currency matters, but at the 
same time it can be admitted that we are still left with one 
or two problems unsolved, the chief of them being the 
special industrial depression in this country. As I said 
just now, there are some matters on which it is difficult 
for bankers to express their views with the forcefulness 
which they might desire. A banker is on safe ground when 


expounding the merits or demerits of a banking or 
currency system, but if he should be called upon to 


demonstrate that good systems are not producing the 
henelicial effects which they might produce if national 
expenditure were curtailed, if certain industries were 
better organized, and if trade union restrictions were 
modified, he is immediately on controversial ground. 


Articr W. 


IKibpy. 


Financial Notes 
ReAcrionary MARKETS. 
T snotun be afraid to say how many times opiinit-mi in the 


Stock Markets during the opening days of the year gives 
place to greater soberness towards the end of January, 


but the occasions must be many. This year the exuberance 
was the more pronounced because of hopes, both of better 
trade and of easier money rates. Indeed a reduction in the 
Bank Rate by or before the end of the month was froely pre- 
dicted. And in anticipation of that event discount rates 
in Lombard Street were forced down to about + per cent.. 
while on the Stock Exchange British Funds and kindred 
securities rose almost excitedly. Moreover, the improvement 


—$—$—_> 


extended to many departm ents of the Stock Exe hange, . 

that the appreciation in the aggregate capital value of se 

ties in the carly part of the month must have been Considers 

* * * 
Monetary Conprrions. 

as so often happens, came developments of qj, 
character. The American exchange stubbom) 
move in our favour, @ circumstance doubt), 
connected with after-efiects of the prolonged ¢& 
stoppage. In addition the Chinese situation devel, 
seriously, while a further complication —cven conned 
in the minds of some with the Chinese situation So far a ‘ 
Money Market was concerned, was the sudden purch asing o 
large total of gold by Russia for shipment to Moscow, 1 
net result of these de velopments was the delay occasioned 
the matter of reducing Bank Rate, though the 
strength of that Institution was conspicuously display ed 
last week’s Return, showing the highest proportion of ¢as) 


Tien, 
favourable 
refused to 
directly 


LOW 





liabilities for this period of the year since the year 1915, 
* eo * % 
New 
Notwithstanding the moderate setback in some high. 
investment stocks after their prolonged rise, the response { 
the investor to new issues of cavital of a sound charac 
continues to be excellent. As recards Trustees stocks. ; 
better evidence could be given t» on of the fact that in; 
case of the Nigerian Loan offered last week for £4.250,009 
5 per cents. at par the total was oversubscribed within » 
hour. Again, in the matter of sound industrial issues, it jy 
be noted that the offer by the White Star Line of £2,500,009 
6} per cent. Cumulative Preference Shares at par was 
quickly oversubscribed. 
* * zk 
GOVERNMENT 


ISSUE SUCCESSES. 


LOAN Success. 


Tam glad to find that my rough guess as to the respors 
given by the public to the Government's New 4 per ca 


Consolidated Loan proved to be very near the mark, { 
guess I ventured upon was £200,000,000, including cash ; 
conversion applications, and the actual total was £209,358 .8¥ 
of which £81,298,575 were in respect of cash applications, ani 
£128.060,314 in respect of conversions. Thus it will be see 
that the results slightly exceeded the best expectations, w 
for a time the new stock was freely dealt in at about # pr 


ium. Later, however. it became evident that * stag” ap) 
cations had figured largely in the cash list and _ realizati 
occasioned a material set-back, while the market was, d 


*, also affected by the reaction in other securities. 
PROSPERITY IN ‘THE STATES. 

All the accounts from the other side of the Atlantic contin 
to testify to industrial activities and 8 weer 9 prosperit 
In the latest monthly bulletin of the National City Bank 
New York some very interesting figures are given, showity 
that on the whole this prosperity is being achieved with 
any undue expansion in credit, and the bulletin in questi 
makes a very able defence of the instalment payment syst 
itself, which is doing so much to stimulate activities in ret 
trades. Meanwhile the accounts of the National City Ba 
itself show a substantial expansion in resources, the Depo 
having reached a total of well over 1,000 million dollar 
being an increase of 162 million dollars as compared with | 
previous year. Converting these figures into sterling. | 
result shows bigger figures than those of any other pri 
banking institution outside this country. though it is materia 
exceeded by certain of the big banks here. Then, of cour 
it must be remembered that whereas our banking resources 
now mainly centred in a few Jeading institutions. t 
number in the United $ A. W.1 
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os Revolutions, national bankruptcies, chaos 

ds —these come when the myth essential for 

S government clashes with the systems in 

bs use. If Eurepe neglects this fact and 

os continues as at present, we shall all have 
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The Circulating 
Library. 


The Times Book Club supplies without delay the 
latest works of our leading writers. If the books |} 
are not on the shelves when asked for, they are, | 
with the few exceptions mentioned in the pros- 
pectus, vought specially for the subscriber from 








| the publisher. 
What 
“IT am renewing 


Club for the tenth 
appreciation of your 


oa 


subscribers have said : 
my subscription to The Times Book 
time, and I feel I must express my 
service during all these years. Although 
living more than a hundred miles from Wigmore Street, 
{never once have the books ordered failed to come by return 
of post, and I have always got the volumes I asked for. 
Your Guaranteed Service is perfection itself.” 
* * * * 


* 

“In forwarding my annual subscription to the Guaran- 
teed Service for the eighth year, I cannot refrain from ex- 
pressing my graicful appreciation of the promptitude and 
certainty of the organisation. Only once in seven years 
have I failed to obtain a book I wanted, and then only for 
two days, and my reading is mostly works of a serious 
character, rarely novels. I doubt if any library is quite so 
perfect.” 2 


For Rates and Conditions of Subscription write to the 
Librarian, 


THE TIMES 
BOOK CLUB, 


42 Wigmore Street, London, W. I. 





‘COMPANY MEETING. | 


V.0.C. HOLDING CO., LTD. 


An extraordinary general meeting of the holders of preference 
shares of the V.O.C. Holding Co., Ltd., and also an extraordinary 
veneral meeting of the company, were held on January 25th at 
Winchester House, Old Broad Street, E.C., to consider resolutions 
increasing the capital by the creation of 1,890,000 additional ordinary 
shares of £1 each. The resolution was unanimously approved by 
the preference shareholders, 

Lord Bearsted (the Chairman) said in the course of his speech : 
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COMPANY MEETING.  — 














BARCLAYS BANK (DOMINION, | 
COLONIAL, AND OVERSEAS), | 


CONSOLIDATION OF THE COMBINED INSTITUTION, | 
MR. F. C. GOODENOUGH’S SPEECH. f 

Tue adiourned ordinary general meeting of Barclays Bank sp, | 
minion, Colonial, and Overseas), was held on January 20th, 1997, | 
London. a 

Mr. Fredevick Crauford Goodenough (the chairman), in moyjy| 
the adoption of the report and accounts, said :— 4 

The balance-shect now submitted is the first of the combing, | 
institution, and is one which we present with considerable satis, 
tion. Our deposits exceed £50,000,000, whilst our assets show, 
satisfactory degree of liquidity. Cash in hand and at bankers, ay 
gold bullion. exceed 16 per cent. of the deposits, bills discounts f 
execed £14,000,000, or 27 per cent. of deposits, whilst investmeng 
at over £6,000,000 represent another 12 per cent. Advanees 
customers are under 44 per cent. of the deposits. 

Proriv and Loss Account. 

The profit and loss account to September 30th, 1926, includes, 
profits of the Colonial Bank and the Anglo-Egyptian Bank, Ltd. 4] 
from July Ist, 1925, and those of the National Bank of South Afrig | 
Ltd., as from April Ist, 1925. I should like to emphasize that thy 
covers from 15 to 18 months’ profits of the Bank. ‘The net proj 
after making full provision for rebate, bad and doubtful debts, ay 
staff bonus, amounts to £637,020. To this must be added & 
Colonial Bank’s carry forward at June 30th, 1925 £97.39 
making a total of £664,350. =a 

We have written off the non-recurring expenses of the amalgany 
tion, and have made appropriate provision for income tax. Ty 
reserve fund has been increased by £100,000 to £1,100,000, a se 
which I am confident will meet with general approval. ; 

A final dividend on the 8 per cent. preference shares is propos! 
covering the period April Ist, 1926, to September 30th, 1926, ag 
the Board recommends a dividend of 3 per cent. on the A and} 
shares, less income tax, leaving a balance of £114,294 to be camig 
forward. ‘The consolidation of this institution with its widespne 
branches, and the co-ordination of the various organizations, hay 
been no easy task, and the Board desire to acknowledge the valuath 
assistance and cordial co-operation of the various local boards 
the different sections of the Bank, and to pay tribute to the gener 
manaver, Mr. Cauleutt, the assistant managers, and th 
managers of the various sections, and to the staff, for the rapid a1 
efficient manner in which the various component parts of t 
institution have been brought together. 

UNION OF Sovurit Awrica. 

The transfer of the business of the National Bank of South Afra 
Limited. has been carried through in a satisfactory manner, and hy 
been well received by the customers of the The busines 
the Bank in South Africa is expanding. 

NORTHERN AND 

In spite of the gradual decline in the go 

thodesia, reports from the territory are en 
good crops of tobacco and maize 
the past twelve months. A good export trade in these produet 
being established, as well as in the beef through | 


V1Z., 


eeneral 


! 
bank. 
SOUTHERN Rropemsta. 
23 : a 

ld production ot Southern 

siraginge., owing to 
oe 1 , 

Wiited have b er harva sted du 


‘ xport ot 


| ports. 


116 new wells, and I think it appropriate to mention, in recognition | 


of the skilful efforts of our field staff, that not a single well was lost 
in the year. 

Production for the first half of 1926 totalled 780,637 metric 
tons, or nearly 100,000 tons more than the total realised in tho 
entire previous year’s operations. The last half of the year showed 


n substantial gain over the first half, in that 1,022,306 tons were | 


produced. This makes the total production for 1926 1,802,943 tons, 
ns against 692,485 metric tons in the year 1925. (Applause.) 

Production during the first two weeks of 1927 totalled 121,205 
fons, or at a rate in excess of 3,000,000 metric tons per annum. 
| have no hesitation in stating that we estimate the company will 
be in a position to pay a dividend of 15 per cent. in respect of 1926 
operations. This dividend will apply only to the existing issue of 
shares, the proposed new issue ranking for dividend only as from 
January 1, 1927. 

The large production which the company has attained has, of 
course, involved heavy capital expenditure on permanent facilities, 
and our plans for the development of the Lagunillas field require 
thet a considerable sum must be disbursed by way of capital 
expenditure during the year 1927. This new and important produc- 
ing field is, unhappily, situated in an area of low, marshy ground, 
und is partially inundated for a number of months during each 
vear. It is rapidly developing into one of the most important 
producers, and the first four wells completed by this company are 
giving us over 2,300 tons of crude oil per day. 

In the year 1926 we spent something in excess of £1,500,000 on 
capital expenditure. This company and the Venezuelan Oil Conces- 
sions, Ltd., started the year 1926 with cash and Treasury Bills 
nmounting to some £293,000. Therefore, the profits earne | during 
the year have all been used for the capital requirements of the fields, 
and we have also been financing our operations by obtaining pay- 
ments in advance against oil deliveries. It is to provide the funds 
to replace profits utilised in partially providing for this expenditure. 
to liquidate these advances against oil, and to meet the capital 
requirements for 1927 that your directors have asked vour sanction 
to the proposed issue. 

The resolution was carried after some discussion, 


| 





! . : | exports of Nigeria for 1925 showed an increase 
Ladies and gentlemen,—During the year 1926 we have completed | 


Brirish Wesr Agni, 
The principal West African colonies, Nig 


continue to show expanding trade returns. 


and Cold ¢ 
fhe total imports a 


of £5.:00,000, a 


19 per cont. over the figures for 1924, and Custoins duites collect 


during that year were the highest on record, not forgetting 
inflated period six vears ago. ‘ 
The export of cocoa from the Gold Coast for the vear 192 
reached 226,000 tons, which ts a record. . 
PALESTINE. 
The hain influence upon the busine ss) rospects of Palestir 


immigration. The attendant influx of capital has not been direct 
solely into productive channels, and at the moment there is at 


ao pression. A currency board is being establish d, of which thi 
Bank has been appointed agents. 
West INpins, && 


In the island of Trinidad the sugar crop of the past se 
ceeded 73,000 tons, being the largest figures recorded for twenty-n 
years. 

The above report will have given you some information in rege 
to the conditions prevailing in certain of territories where ' 
have branches, You will have noted that territories a 
widely spread, which, from a purely banking point of view, has co! 
siderable advantages ; the since 
various localities are subject to considerable fluctuations in pms 
perity both on account of climatic forces and alse as the resulta 


t hic 
these 


and this is especially case 


wide movements in the price of the various commodities which th 
Wiary produce. Kor these reasons a strong bank must prove to be } 
vreat benefit to them; besides which our own institution serves! 
bring the exporter and importer into closer touch, since the bulk 
the import and export trade passes between those places and Gr 
Britain. In conelusion. therefore, the directors are fully 
as to the result of the past year and that the Bank is giving and wi 
continue to give valuable and increasing oversea 
trade generally, and in particular to our trade within the Empire. 

Sir Herbert Hambling, Bart. (deputy chairman) seconded tl 


satisied 


services to om 


resolution, Which was carried unanimously. ; 
A vote of thanks to the staff was moved by Mr. C. TF. Woo 
seconded by Mr. James 'Tuke, and unanimously accorded. It w# 
replied to by Mr. John Cauleutt (general manager). 
The proceedings terminated with a cordial vote of thanks t 
chairman and the Buard for their services, on the motion of Colon 
Cc. R. C. Westropp, C.B., seconded by Mr. A. Hepworth. 
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COMPANY MEETING. 
__ 


WESTMINSTER BANK. 


FUTURE OF BRITISH INDUS 
CIPLES OF DEVELOPMENTS 
BUSINESSES ON LARGE St ‘ALE. 
ECONOMIC BASIS.—MR. WALTER 





FUNDAMENTAL 
AMALGAMATIONS 
UNIFICATION 
LEAL’S ADDR 


Shareholders of the above 
1927, at the 
he Chairinan) 


ISTRY. PRIN- 
Or 
ON 

SS. 

General Meeting of the 

Thursday, the 27th of January, 


E.C., Mr. Walter Leaf (t 


The Annual 
Ban!: was held on 
Head Ofiice, Lothbury, 
sided. 





re ‘ . 
PTho Chairman said that since they met a year ago the country 
r — h a time of severe trial, a trial which had 


had been passin 


r 


brought to the test the foundations of the whole economi 
of our institution. They had aitained, at least for 
respite, whe re the country could take stock of its position and look 
forward to its policy y in the future. The share taken by the banks 
in the struggle of the last eight months had been indirect. They 
had had me thing to: do with the industrial and pol litical 
except as they had been affected by the general depre ssion of trade. 
They had had to give help to some of the large industries erned, 
and to make considerable provision for the risks which they took in 
go doing, but, on the w hole, it be said that the commerce of 
the country had stood the strain with an extraordinary ot 
strength. One obvious result of the great strike had been to show 
that our economic reserves of strength were far greater than any 
of us supposed. There has been no recourse to foreign loans to help 
the situation here, only conclusion to be drawn was that the 


e siructure 


the moment, 
issues, 
Cole 


might 
di splay 


and the 





amount both of our own savings at home and of our * invisible 
exports ” must be greatly in excess of any estimates that had been 
pu forward. So far as the strike was intended as sabotage directed 


of the kinedom it 





against the industrial and commercial stability 

Bt peeved a complete failure. 
INDUSTRY 

After observing that it wi 

if they re garded the terms on 


LINES OF DEVELOPMENT. 


asy to feel the same satisfaction 


which the truce in the coal industry 


is not ¢ 


had been brought about, anc the prospect of an enduring peace to 
follow, the Chairman sketched what were the lines, in his opinion, 


on which industry was destined to develop in the future. First 
there was in progress a rapid broadening of the area of capital ; 
the joint stovk system was rapidly breaking up the ownership of 
1 in small parecls to the litt!o shareholder. 
of capital del gated the control of 
sional managers who were paid chiefly by 
marked tendeney to amalgamation of 
ale, and finally there was a growing 


ne it 
ing it o 


tha 


eapital and pass 
As a consequen 
their business to prof 
salaries. Next 1} 
busines= l 


owners 


ere Was a 


on the largest possible = 








reeognition that this amalgamation must not proceed to the point 
where it became a monopoly or a menace cither to the State or the 
worker, this consideration bringing with it the definite reservation 
by the State of such a controlling interest as would provide that the 
public interests of all were duly observed, and that there should 
be nothing in the nature of exploitation in any private interest. 
; [ organization of industry would be ruled by the two main 

that production must be upon the largest possible scale, 

t must be vitalized by rivalry and compe tition. To thi 
end the State would intervene to sce whether there was no danger 


tion in the interest of one particular class. 


Veto 


of monopoly or oper: 


Tue STATE 








I ratir by the case of their own industry, banking, the 
Chairman recalled that not long sinco bank amalgamations were 
proceediz { rapidly aceclerating pace until it seemed that the 
whole | iu hy ' sof the country might be collected into a few 
hand The St thereupon ite rvened and laid a veto upon wy 
more amale tions by t! 3i Banks, and that veto was stil in 
force. But the control the State went even further than this. 
The ban d been deprived by the State of the control of currency 
anid t } of creatine evedit involved in it. That, which was 
once considered to be the very essence of banking, now belenged to 
the Treasus And the control of the rate of intorest by = ich all 
deflation or infatior rian l hal equally been comics to the 
RB ot der Bis j 1 this the joint stock banks hed no voice 

i nd this, t! Bank of England acting with, if not 
itlf of, the Government, exercised a very real control 

| ‘ he joint stock banks, as was made clear enough 
in the enfors nt of the embargo on the issuc of 
Ceneraliv, tl banks recognised it as their duty to 
pol of the Bank of England. They were thus for 
| is much under control as if they wero nation- 
t the : time, instead of being governed by a 

l red tape, the were stimulated by the keenest 
mor the n ely s, and by A prof ssional pride in 

| i eth nev thre t up and maintamed, Moreover 
zsement pr ically democratic. The holdings ot 
Bie Five Banks were so numerous that each holding 
mall capital. There were in effect about 

reholder mo the five, owning an aggregete capital 
llior ivine an averave holding of under £220; the 

( tl could hardly go much further. Moreover, 


The 


wa staf. 
he dutv of supervision was entrusted, were 


-in the hands of the 


o who 1 ti 
he paid servants of the shareholders. 
lions COMMON WEAT. 
‘ Another rapidly growin nd important industry which was now 
In eo? ition on very similar line wos thet of Flecetric 








COMPANY MEETING. 





So far 








as London was concerned the lines were laid down 
some torty ‘ ro with the idea tablishing ac tive comy tit 
London was divide: up inte a number of small areas, 
were handed over to 


Supply. 


yCi te on. 
some of which 





' inunicipalities, others to ‘ieieehin companies ; 
in the latter case provision was always made for two competing 
companies in each area. The system worked fairly well at first, 
but as tho upply leave lope cl, the ‘lin ifatio7 ot the smi ll companies 
became intolerablk amalgamation was forbidden, and the suppl 

of London was seriously threatened. Legislative provision had noy 
been mado by which the London area was divided between large 


groups of companies and local authorities associated in a manner 





’ 
which will enable clectrie energy to be produced Gn the largest scale, 
while the charges of the companies were strict!y limited, and the 
harmeor ious working of the whol entrusted to a doint Klectricif 

Authority working under the ultimate control of the Ek ity 
Coinmissioners, a public body. The new Electricity Act which had 
just been passe d was, in intention at least, an exté nsion of the same 
general prineip te to the whole country. In the case of the railways 
the same policy of amalgamation in large groups under thi trol 
of a body of commissioners had been carried throu h by legislation. 

A Pcesric Trust. 

This appeared to him to be the constructivo t pence: Which was 
shaping the future of industry. It involved a re ion of the 
fundamental fact that, in order to induce men to put forth their tull 
energy in production, it was necessary to foster the spirit of rivalrv, 
which was only stifled by official monopoly And at the same time 


sentiment which had imposed itself upon thi 
conscience, a sentiment which was too powerful to be ignored 
! 


was the convic those who were 


it recognized a 


pabli 
This 


tion that in control of ¢ 


reat DUSINCSSes 
must operate with due regard for the common weal, and not only for 
their private profit; that the management of great aggregations 
of industrial power was not merely a private, but a public trust. Ib 
was this sentiment which was the strength of the movement which 


foundation for industry, 
lL and found wanting. 


so far eould 


still called itself Socialism. As an ex 
Socialism was worthless: it had been 
It was a relic of the Victorian Age. Russia, 


onomic 
pro or 


as one 





anything clear in Russia, was at this mom engaged in a bitter 
controversy between the leaders as to the best camouflage for a 
return to property as a reward for industry, and was appealing to 
tho capitalists of Hurope to come and help them, while loudly 
boasting that capitalism was to be annihilated. But the sentiment 
of the r sponsil vility of prop to the commonwealth for just 
administration was more pote nt than ever it was, and it had been 
largely strengthened by the aggregation of businesses. In the 
United States it found e xpression in Anti-Trust legislation, a rather 
crude device, as it seems. It was wiser to aim at direction than at 
suppression of econoinic fore It was for this reason that tho 


we had beeun to adopt here appeare 1 to him the wiser ; 


policy 





it was because he saw no permanent peace except along tl road 
that he lamented its failure in the case of the coal strike 

Of course, it was a oe down the ruk ich hh 
developments were to be carried out ; nor would it be desirable that 


any compulsion should Tegpacina fer if it could avoided. We shall 
doubtless 9 on the cood old prim ipl of tal ing each eas by itself 
and evolving the solution which seemed best to suit the industi 

concerned. The establishment of the Coal Commission was thus, 
he felt confident, a step in the right direction ; and it was because 


% the whole contro- 


ult ¢ 








this method was not aecepted that the re 
versy seeined to hima step backwards rath fran torwards, portent. 
ing troubles yet to come, 
Cur PRoerr 

As to tl outlool ] Wu econ in the J nd 
Steel trade. Here there wa ‘ of an active nd pore 
perous yeai if em] lovers ane would we together for it, 
The Cotten trad is propa { } i he out 
look. He then went on to vi in th experi t 
in comparative thods of foppin mhiation certain Con- 
tinental Curren 1! >% lic i Man ed ¢ ben | 1] L 
unsuecessiul, remarking that in the case of Bel m—the We 
minster Bark had been able to ¢ ribute its s! in th neo 
to the Belgian Covernment the ¢ lis ndarad | | heen Tish t 
by thi tabilization of the Belgian fr tad lust ! 
Alluding to the Bankers’ Manifest t of 142 si ories for G 
Britain more than half were leadcrs in ow ndustric ; 
revealing that it in no way a Money | ( ! lo 
describe it as such was a wholly | th 

BANi \ TATI 
Referring to the Bank’s Balanee t hie id there had heen i 


t 
the Deposits, 








inerease i from £271 tilions to £2 millions, which 
was evidence of the accumulations of savings in spite of all adver 
conditions, and a good omen for growth of trad On the other 
hand, there was a considerable fall in the Bank’s Acceptances, 
amounting to £2,019,000, due in large meas io depre min the 
Cotton industry and the d i eoti { ial \ >the 
appropriation of profits, thr OOO prat »> 1) OTe 1 Orn 
Fund must he regarded as a stand harge news uy to} pt ) 
Fund on to a sound actuarial basi As to their rebuildin cheme, 
this ws now proceed rapicl i they had put de a { 
£250.000 out of profits to re eth ’ Uready put upon it, but 
the Directors hoped this amount ul vk y towards « 
pletin the whole Scher 

The Chairman then referred to t Board's | y tl 1 
Col. Bat and to the appoints of Mr. Jol Rae, the ¢ i 
General Manager, as a Direct 

The Re port unanimous! tou 3 | f l bs 3 
was transacted, 
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“THE BEST OF ALL MAGAZINES.” 


‘BLACKWOOD’ 
FOR FEBRUARY. 
ONTENTS. 
Barshott Humours Them. 


Sudd Cuiting. By Brigadier-General Cosmo Stewart, 
cC.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 


The Protector. By Bartimeus. 


The Tercentenary of Barbados. 
By Jaines A. Williamson. 


Concerning a Privaic of Maries. 
By Captain Q. C. R. Craufurd, R.N. 


Sir Walter Scotts Béte Noire. 





The Dirty Dogs Club. By Angus Graham. 
The Chart-Makers.—IV.. V 

By Vice-Admiral Boyle Somerville, C.M.G. 
Sylvesiro, a Byzantine. By “ Leander.” 


MMi ings without Method— 
“hat Deroerary has done for us—Oar Weak Submission to 
Russia-- The Worse Pli; cht of Franeo——The Pailure of the Third 
Republie—The Pauls of the French—How shall France be 
suved?—Belgian and Flemish Ari—A Noble Exhibition. 





Subscrivers both at Home and Abroad can have ‘ Black- 
vood Magazine" sent by post monthly for 39s. yearly, or 
15s. for six month 
WM, BLACKWOOD & SONS, LTD., 
45 George Streei, 37 Paternoster Row, 
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COMMITTEE ON THE 
COMPOSITION OF THE COUNCIL 
C. 597, M.234. 1926. VII. Price 3,/- net. 
PREPARATORY COMMISSION FOR 
THE DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE 
Sub-Commission B Report No. 1. Price 1/3 net. 
PREPARATORY COMMITTEE FOR 
THE INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC 

CONFEREN 
Report on the 2nd Session. Price 5d. net. 
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S SERIES. | 
10/6 net. 


CHARLES PEACE | 
| 


NOTABLE BRITISH TRIALS 


Just published. Price 


Fdiied by I. T Shore. 


cignumouth 

















CuarLes PEAce. 


Illustrated P: Series 


sent post 


mphlet containing particulars of the 
free on application to the Publishers, 


WILLIAM HODGE & CO., LTD., 
12 Bank Street, Edinburgh. 


And at Londen and Glasgow. 








4 Apo and the undation of civilisa- 


SUCC ESSE UL MARRIAG KE 





tion is so o e} ) healthy ie ps seapeeti that 
l o allow me und women to approach 
ra and tan cmte es wiht which has been 
few generations Many attempts to open 
nquiry into the intricacies of married life 
vith the result that people have been blunder- 
es blind dod We now live in a different age, and 
is ben ant s being ruised by those troubled by Sex 
ind Ve ties 





The two new mache “e Dr. G. Courtenay Beale: 


WISE WEDLOCK 


The only reliable Volume on Birth Control snd 


The REALITIES OF MARRIAGE 
A Complete Answer to Marital Problems 
6/9 each. post free, or both vols. for 12/6, 


cover the complete field, and will solve every difficulty likely to 
worry hushands and wives. No one married, or contemplating 
Marriage, to be w yut them. 


OTHE VITAL BOOKS 
which will give you full and accurate knowledge cn this subject are :-- 
THE PHYSIOLOGY OF SEX 13/- 


The only avthertic and illustrated edition. Modernised 
and Revised. By Drs. TRALL and Ww ALLAC JE. 


INTIMATE LETTERS TO 
HUSBANDS AND WIVES 


rk from the pen of Dr. G. 


can 


The | la te WwW 
BEALE 
THE CRITICAL AGE OF WOMAN 

A book that ma ‘ change” a happy period. 
By WALTER M. G AL iL ICHAN 
THE VEIL AND — VISION 
An Absorbing Hum St a »veals the Danger of 
lgnorance, By WALTER Mt. G AL LICHAN. 
MARRIAGE : BEFORE AND ArTSR ¥, 
By Dr. ion ond. advice comveye Full 


‘ conveyed ir l ucid 
aietod 


THE COMPLETE. HUSBAND 1, 
r, (i COURTENAY BEALE. A wonderful book 

: » an e f he Hu of to-day and to-morrow. 

end now Che que or P.O. and the books will reach you under plain 

cover by return post together with a copy of Health and Efficiency. 


COURTENAY 


Important 


und 


band 


‘ HEALTH PROMOTION, LTD., 
82 EFFICIENCY HOUSE, PATERNOSTER 
SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 4. 





BOOK CATALOGUE & SPECIMEN MAGAZINE FREE ON REQUEST. 











MACMILLAN? S NEW BOOKS. 


EARLY LIFE & LETTERS OF JOHN 
MORLEY. 





By F. W. HIRST, author of ‘ The Life and Letters | 
of Thomas Jetlerson.’ With Portraits and Illustra- 
tions. 2 vols. 2Ss. net. 








THE GREAT WAR BETWEEN ATHENS 
AND SPARTA: 
A Companion to “ The Military History of Thucydides.” 


By BERNARD W. HENDERSON, M.A., D.Litt., 
author of “ Civil War and Rebellion in the Roman 
Empire.’ A Companion to the ‘* Histories ol 
Tacitus.’ With M: aps. 18s. net. 


ROMAN SOCIETY IN GAUL IN THE | 
MEROVINGIAN AGE. 




















By the late SIR SAMUEL DILE, M.A. 21s. 
| 

The Guardian: ‘In one very important respect—1 i ie } 
and rarest. insight which enabies i writer to enter into the mind | 
of a van age--thi clume is the nobl of the thre« 

This i somethi g more than a bool cason: it isa permanent | 
contribution to "aman knowled nd reflection | 
Second felon ression. H 
_ ' . a ie 
CANON STREETER’S NEW BOOK. | 
| 
* hres | 
REALITY: 
A New Cerrelation of Science and Religion. 
‘ — . _— < Brava ‘ » F 
By BURNETT HILLMAN STREETER, Canon ol 
Hereford, 8s. 6d. net, 
Saturday Revieu “The « merit of Dr. Strecter’s 
h ok is to have shov thre | met if rk, and t ha | 
marked out the path yr ‘any ture’ approsch to R | 
lle ha demons ad to younge udents the right w ckle 
the problem, a °s hi own answer to it leave itl | 
_— > 

OFFICIAL PAE E RS. 
By ALFRED MARSHALL, formerly Professor ol 
Political Economy in the University of Cambridge. 
10s. Gd. net. 

This volume, which vniform with Marshall's other books, may 
be considered as completing the erie f his Collected Wor | 
It: comprises the written memoranda ral ¢ ence prepare dl 
by him at different times for Government Departme ind offiel 
tei ries, | 


FIRST ESS AY ON POP U L ATION (1798). 
THOMAS ROBERT MALTHUS., — With Notes 


James Bonar, 10s, 6d. net. 





by 


THE SCIENCE OF PIANOFORTE 
TECHNIQUE 








By THOMAS FIELDEN, Professor of the Pianoforte, 
Royal College of Music. Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net. 
A study of the ation of pl ological and mechanical 

principles to the pr tes ms of pianoforte technique. 








_ 


MACMILLAN & CO. ¥ TD. LONDON, W. C. 2 














~ PERSONAL SERVICE 


The true relation of Bookseller to Customer 
is that of service. No matter what your 
order may be, nor how small the amount 
involved, you are sure of our best attention. 
Our Literary Service Bureau answers 
promptly all enquiries about books or 
editions. 

Write to 


ov particular 


JI. & EX. BUMPUS 


-IMITED 














350 OXFORD erica. LONDON, W.1 
By Appointment to His Majesty the King 
*Phones—Mayfair 1223 and 1224 
WAY, PAE GIL IAIGESA IGA IDPADIN Re IW ISI hom 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 
Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 
with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tu ed of each week. 


re 


74% for 26; and 10% for 52. 








. io = —_ 
am . 1 TF or RRADFORD. 
CONCERTS, &c. Sesloiing Y Je . 
— —-- CORPORATION ART GALLERY AND MUSEUMS. 
FEV BACH CANTATA CLUB CONCERTS 1927.| aye Aart Gallery and Muscums Committee invite 


except No. If. on 


at S p.m.) 


“(Al Concerts will be at 8.15 p.m., 


March 20th at Queen's Hall, which will be 


No. 1.— Tuesday, Pebruary 22nd —at St. Margaret's, 

Westminster, 

vo. Hf Tuesday, March 29th—at the Queen's Hall. 

No. Il.—‘Duesday, May 24th—at the Royal College of 
Music. 

No. 1V.—Tuesday, June Mth—at St. Margarct’s, 
Westminster, - 

No, V Tuesday, October 25th —at St. Margarct’s, 
Westminster, 

No. VI iucsday, December 6th, (Place to be an- 
nonneed Jater.) 

A subseription of &i 4s. (inelnding tax) entitles the 
payer te membership of the Club, and to one (transter- 
able) ticket for cach concert. 

A subscription of £2 2s. (including tax) entitles the 
payer to teembership of the Club, and tu two (tranusier- 
uble) tickets for cach concert. 

A subscription of £3 (including tax) entitles the payer 
to membership of the Club and to three (transferable) 
lickets for cach concert, 

Seale: Four tickets including £317 6 

hive tickets membership £415 0 
Six ti eket and tax £5 12 6 
Kec, 

Move t hers are needed to maintain the high stan- 
Gara cb the pre aruarine 

Pull prospectus and programmes may be had on 
ppplication to Mr. tapert J. Bo Oxtord University 


fress, Amen House, Warwick Square, B.C. 4. 





EXHIBITIONS, &c. 





PHYA! ACADEMY 
i] Exhibition of 


PLEMISH and BELGIAN ART (1300-1900). 


y it! March Sth, tu--S (Sundays excepted), Is. Gd. 
POR SALE AND TO Ll 
TREAT BARGAIN FOR SALE, small, fully fur- 

( 2 nished Villa seashere, Hyvéres plags Running- 

water bedroom Vacant possession, Magnilicont views, 

fine bathing, boating excursions, Price, 55,000 Tran 
Apply: M. Hugon, & la plege d'fHycres 

\V HERE te Stav in London, ‘The lunige, 1 St. 
George's Square, 5.W. 1 Room aud Breakfast, 

ns. Gd. a day; other meals by arrangement ; Bedroom 

only a clay 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
WANTED 


GRAMMAR 





ML-LA-ZOUCH BOYS’ 


SCHOOL. 


- 























HEADMASTER REQUIRED for the above School. 
uties to commence the first week in May. Minimum 
thary, L600 rising by anneal inerements of £25, to 
mi Previous sers will be taken inte account 
when fixing the commencing satary. 
Tho Head Master must be a Graduate of a Universityin 
1 Lnited WKingden pon number of boys at present 
in th wil is VTL Accommodation for 30> boarders. 
Copitation f to he paid hy Head Master on boarders, 
particulars of which may be obtain 1 from the Clerks, 
The residence, garden and crounds are pl intl, situated, 
i wl rates free (oxcept water and lichting) 
(Candidates are requested to send applications, stating 
wl wheth married, towether with tot more than 
three testimonials, marked “ H," net later than Febru- 
eth. to toln German and Son, Cler te the Gover- 
i Ashby -«le-la-Zoueh. Canvassing disqualiiles 
Cop the Scheme may be had fre mm the Clerks at 
j ‘ 1 
PPURATHAMSTED GRAMMAR SCLLOOL, 
I> HERTS 
i G rnors invite applications for the post of 
We \peM ‘STE R of the School, vacant by the resignation 
a Mer. Charles Henry Gre M.A., which takes ceticet 
at Midsummer, 1927 
Master must be a Graduate of some Univer 





mor the British Dominions. 











tle rust be prep to give his personal attention to 
the duties of the School, not to undertake any oflice or 
erplows interfering with the proper performance of 
i jurtic tHead-Mast nd shall not hold any Bene- 
fi having tl cure 1 val - 
Qu ious asked betore replying to this advertisement 
eapnot t wered, bat full printed particulars of the 
' fand oluments will be supplied to any candidate 
‘ ipplication tea th ndersizned, tovether with the 
poartieuta required by the Governors trom the candidat 
} ite bef which applications must be sent in 
ta ne (cither directly or indirectly) will render 
uti linble to disqualification 
A. W. VAISEY 
Cierk to the Governors, 
j 
‘ ul tst, 1927 


applications tor the post of Assistant in the Natural 











History Museum. Applicants must have mitiscum expe- 
rience, including the classification and arrangement of 
objects appertaining to zoology, geology and botany so 
far as they relate to the County ot Yorkshire, Some 
knowledge of Latin is essential. 

The commencing salary will be €220 per annum, plus 
bonus, There will be reduction of o per cent. tor 
superennuation  purp < Vhe suecessini candidate 
will be required to pass a medical examination 

Applications, giving particulars of age, experience and 
quatitications, endorsed " Muscum A iant,”” must 





thursday, Vebruary U7th next. 
N. L. FLEMING, To 


, Bradford. 


reach me by 
n Clerk, 


Town Hal 





yo RNALIST [86] who has acted for some years as 
e hief Sub-Bditor London daily seeks position where 
sof publicity or would be of service.— 
14106, the ASpect 


vanization 
itor, 


know lode 
Box 














te) HORTHAN Dp TEACHERS’ COURSE. The Central 
s Employment Bureau for Women provides a_tho- 
rough practical training for TEACHERS OF SHORT- 
HAND and ‘TYVEWRIPING, u preparation for 
Hitman’s and the Incorporated Phonographic Society's 
Diplomas.—Apply Secretary, 54 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 
jh Journal of Careers An illust ed monthly that 

proves invaluable as a guide to careers, scholarships 
mud atte hool education, Described a Che last word 
on career iving th mindest and most complete 
niormation about careers and the wav to train for them,” 


Is. Ud. monthly from GL Conduit street, W. 1. 





LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 
aca MERTTENS PEACE LECTURE. 
FEURUARY Srd, 1927, at 7.50 p.m., 

a 
VRIENDS HOUSE, HUSTON ROAD, LONDON, 
N.W. 1. 

Title: 

* JUSTICE AMONG NATIONS.” 


Lecturer: 


TIORACE G. ALEXANDER, MLA, 








(Inte: sational Lecturer at Woodbrooke.) 
The Lecture will 1 rsale in Ve Form, Is., 2s. 
Admission Iree 
JQHOUKED EPUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COL- 
i LEG POR TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, 
RO! HAMPTON LANE, S.W. 15. DEMONSTRA- 
riON SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSING- 
PON, W. 14. Chairman, C. G. Montetiore, D.D., MLA, 


Principal Miss BK. KB. Lawrenes For intormation 
concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grant from the 
Reard of Education apply to the Secretary. 








roHE WIDER OUTLOOK IN MUSICAL 
EDLCATLION, 

FLORENCE PERTZ, pupil of Oscar Teringer and 
Professor Barth, Berling and HELEN GOUGH (Mrs, 
«i pupil of Maurice Sons, Seveik, and Lmil 
Sauret, RECEIVE PUPILS at the Wigmore Studios, 
for Solo Piano, Selo Violin, Ensemble (Chaniber Music), 
Harmony, and History of Music. Harmony Clhisses under 
the direction of Mr. H.C. C. Moule, Mus. Boe. Pupils 
can tak cour in any one subject, or in all. Inelusive 
Fee for the whole course with one solo instrument, 15 


ulars on application 





Gus., with two, 22 Gns, Full partir 
to the Wicmore Studios, Wigmore Street, W. 1 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


4 ie BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Rd., Bedford.- Principal : Miss Stans- 
field Students are trained in this Coll to become 


ne extends 
tpply Seer 


over 
tary. 


nirse of Traini 
bot prospect 


of Gymnastics, ¢ 
SLIGO a Year. 


He kee 





Sidi rSITY OF LONDON, 


4 Course of Three lectur on * ECONOMIC 
HCTS OF THE POLAR REGIONS ” will be given 
hg ANK DEBENUHAM, OBE. M.A. (Tutor in 

nd Fellow ot Gonville and Caius Collece, 
Cambridg at rit LONDON SCHOOL Ol 
ECONOMICS LONDON (Houghton Strect, Aldwyeh 
Ww 2), eon FRIDAYS, FEBRUARY 4th, Tfth and 
18th. af ! 


ADMISSION FREER, 





VITHOL TP Vit 
i it d 


LLWwis 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line char i dasg 
Series Bag mera i 
3 ¥ ork Ste et, 





» for 6 insertions ; 5 rig: 
wt Garden, London, yr. C. 2 
“) 





“C ov 





——_ ~ il. 
SS a AND ITS VALUI — 
Stackpool O'Dell, Thurs rd, at ct 
and “ The Eyes and their Heaith Mr. Busta 





. in the Green Salon, 40 Chandos s¢ 


at 6.15 p.m 














BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES f 
dasa ieaascieteiagiateancenaptinnandiniaitinaiamaianareitisiisds a 
BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS Public 
ve Education. Highly qualified stait Vour 
Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. buildings, in 
Chapel, Laboratories, Gynmasium, Workshop, Boathoge 
&e. Football, Cricket, Athleti s Thing, Boat | 
O.T.C, Fees £98. Batrance Scholarships, May 
Apply, W. M. Grandy, M.A., Head-M 
. ——— ae — on 
Tae CLOSE SCHOO! CHELTENY 
An Examination for Six Scholoersiiy ¢ 
50 to £25, will be held in Jun Am 
aly Ist. Special exhibitions cach i S\ 






Apply P. Bolton, 


Clergy. 


Cn u ow TO BECOME , 
a Containing in a concise form the regulatiog 
relating to the entry of Cadets (ag mite, 13 yoy 


years & month pi 


t months to 13 




















College, Dartmouth, ti rt 
apply, &e., and a full illu lesei ol ‘4 
the College.—Gieves, Ltd. heat 4 
Navy House,” 21 Old Bond } ) i, W 
1 
ities Se. I 
or md Prete iH fille 
M.A. (late Hot 1 Hail ( 
SCHTLOOL. PAIGNTON 3. D - 
for t! pists! : “ 
vt r . 
ivent ! i 4 
th 
Rosie SCHOO! ~ ¢ \ Oy HOLAR 
HIPs for boys between tl of 12 and i 
on Ma l next, valne trem “0 ( iow 
will = ‘ wane d by Examincilon i Mareh ig 
27. oD eX ATE & We i 1 in J i 
Apply, The Bursar, Kossall, PleetiFoou 
wy! COLUMBA’S COLLEGE ' i } 
Dublin. Public school (C, of 1.) Sister found 
of Radley College. Situation wirivailed ior health a 
beauty on the Dubiin mountains ar. Kingstown Harhog 
Fees £100 perannum, Scholarships. Apply the Wanda 








SHE GLEBE HOUSE, HUNSTANTON-ON-SIA 
*reparatory for the Public Sch ond Dartinna p 
KN. College. Head-Master a. C. I M.A. (Oxom 
TEST Buekland School, North Devon,—600h 
\\ amid healthy wroundings ;  treined Num 
Accommodation 200 boas 1! r { j 
wre Head M ri bh. . Harri M v1 
hol u I ‘ icul ! 
Universities, trv { Pr oO. 4 
tinue i N 4 











KLIGHTEUL HOME SCHOOL for little Girlsal 

H Boy in t counters » neres, High! ‘ 

mended by paret Moderate fee (« ‘a 
Windham, Arlesey Bury, near Hitchis 

PEALE NS SRL IE EE eee 
POCKLANDS SCHOOL, Hastings, « 

pose. toll oa 


\ duality and strength of pur 
Boys. Fees are moderate 








a! “SEN Highlands.— Home School 
‘ nuniber of littl irls and boy I 
for children whose patents are abroad ' 
particutar Mrs. Holl il lis, ¢ 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
Sea GIRLS SCHOO! SEASCATI ( ‘ 

/ dry, bracing aml sunn L Bo i 
girls on moderu Public School line l 5 
ior virls 7 to 13 rs ofa Sconuior 
18 veurs of ; nt provided from Le \ 
Liverpool, Leeds, Manchester, Carli 

lt BFIELD ONHEY LANE WATEO 
H" neipal, Miss WALLIS Pi R 

hool for Girl: Pel Watiord 61f a 


pense LADIES’ COLLEGE Head-Mis 
Miss £2. Wainwri M.A.. London, Public I 





ing and Da Sechowl ith 1 pea » t ‘ 
Climate special lited’ to delient ( il chi 
University E ’ t mod ror 
mation «bout t ‘ seh ; | t we 
Mistress, 

ae . oe eee —— 

INGHOLT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS HIN DHE! 
L. SUKRES 

Pract nate, Good ¢ 

il Mistres nM Batel Oo Hons. > 





| 


— 


Ss-.C—C<Cr rR) lok 


E Li 
at 
Voicr 


_ 

















HOLAR | 
nd 14 
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\i 
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600 fh 
1 Nom 
x-Pubie 
iC. 
! 4 
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SE 
is NE House, Swanage Boarding School for 
I ANSDOW from Hampstead. Principal, Miss 
J girls, ical Tripos. Cambridge, M.A., Dublin. 





. o 
fonder. edt icn. on mod. lines. Pupil’s prep. for adva. 
— and for the Univ. if req. Beautiful sit. over 
oe Good garden. Net-ball, Tennis, Bathing. 


poking bay. : 
—~DEENSWOOD, | HATFIELD, HERTFORDSHIRE, 


Orn sLIC 


pith SPE IAL 


Delightfully sit inated. lif acres. Fully equipped School 
Buildings Large staff. Easy access to London, 
suildings. 


IAL SCHOOL 
ATORY 


FOR GIRLS 
DEPARTMENT, 


RESIDENTIA 
PREPAR 


TREW. 


: Miss E THEL 3} M. 


oe... Mist ss 3 

aaa y's, € m COKE RMOUTII — Io irding School 

Se ee in the ce District. Un led Situation, 
Entire charie it ested Principal Miss Wheeler 

TPUDOR HALI 

1 Founded 1 
resident Of 
an ., Lond 


SCHOOL, CHISLEHI RST, KENT. 
} thorough Idueation for irk 

Miss Lrenda Nightingale, 
Violet M. Field. 





SCHLOOT GIRLS, 


cede =a 
:  mcamaamene ‘ 
BOARDIN SCHOLARSHIP. 

VALUE £50 A YEAR. 

t wr the above will be held 

1927, at ti school, for entrance in the 
: r ni detailed 

roi the Head Mistress 


FOR 


Hiovust 








IL! - SDEN Convent Jesus and Marv, N.W. 10. 
Ww: wy School. Girls’ Brdg. and Day School. 
TPLANDS SCHVOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea. — The 
1 Church Ed tion Corporation offer two open 
i ris under 15, and junior under 

{ ) respectively r entrance September, 

jay of entry 1 examination, March 5th.— 

ply to the SECRETARY, 34 Denison 


Loidon, 5.W. 1. 








CONTINENTAL 
“ait ——— . 

WITZERLAN D.—Lausanne, Lutry, Chateau 
Ss — nvenue, — Lirst-class_ finishing school for girls. 
Jang Mu Art, Domest Science Summer 
holidays aud winter sports in the Alps. Escort from and 


to London Principals Mines. Runt 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


—— 


PVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS AT HOME or on the 
A CONTINENT and TUTORS’ 





ESTABLISH- 
ECONOMY SCHOOLS, c., is 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING 
& CO., 36 Sackville Street, London, W. 1. Telephone : 
Regent S878. Edueational Agents Established 1873. 
Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted 
with nearly all hool Principals in the country. They 
will also be glad to supp Ms information about establish 
ments giving a cour training in Secretarial Work, 
Agriculture and Ho rti nite 1Té NO CHARGES WHAT- 
EVER MADE TO PARENTS. 
YCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. TUTORS for 
\ ARMY and ALL EXAMS. CLERGY RECEIVING 
DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR SPECIAL 
CARE AND TUITION Messrs. J. & J. PATON 
having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools and 
Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, 
will be pleased to ALD PARENTS by sending (free of 
charge) prospectuses and trustworthy information. 
The age of tl —_ preferred, and rough idea of 
fees should viven.—J . Paton, Educational Agents, 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4. 


MENTS, DOMESTIC 
given free of charge by 

















SCHOOLS AN De rUTORS. Reliable information and 


advice concer ng the most suitable establishments 

will be given free of ch rge to parents stating their 
Tequirements (kind of school, age of pupil, locality 
i &c.) to Messrs. Truman & 


— i, range of 
Knightly, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 


London, W.1. Telephone: Gerrard 3272 


Conduit Street, 
(2 lines). 


Publishers of “ S« HOLS ” the most complete guide 
to Schools in exi rice 23. 6d ad samo 33. 


PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 





Ooeseeseenceeensioan 
| hye UTION.— Mr. CHAS. SEYMOUR 
4 teaches PUBLIO SPRAKING (Fluency and _ Ideas), 


VoIck CULTURE, } REATHING.—Studio, 401 Strand,W.C.2. 


FINANCIAL 





OMECROFTING 


H (cs projected in the recent Spectator correspondenec), 


The Homecroft Village at 
ham is now ready for ciection. 
holders are wanted, 


Chelten- 
Share- 


Write for particulars to: 
rHE SECRETARY, 
NATIONAL HoOMECROFT ASSOCIATION, 
338 CHARLES STREET, CARDIFF, 


THE LTD., 





TYPEWRITING, &c. 





AUTHORS, 
Riche ggg and COMPOSI R S invited to forward 
d Novels, Poems Stories, ves Children, Dlavs 


Films, Essays, Lyrics, Music, Songs.—Arthur Stockweil, 








Ltd., 29 Ludgate Hill, London. No reading fees, 
i EARN to Write Articles and Stories earn iil 
Ad you learn; free K t institut 
(Dept. 85), 13 Victoria 5.W 
ITERARY Typewriting carefully& promptly executed. 
4 MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words : carbon copy Sd. per 1,000 


Miss N. MeFurlane (C), 44 Elderton Ri., Westeliif-on-sea 








Me", E. BERMAN, — Shorthand, i'ypewriting, 
Pranslations.—52 Rupert St., Piccadilly, Ger, 1737. |! 


M\ . necurate and prompt Typing. 1s. p 1.900. 
Words ine!. carbon.—H.P.33 Coleherne Rd., S.W.10. 
rary Agent. 
stamp for prosp 








DONALD M tee Lit 
WY &e., required. Send 
tonald Ma sey, 108 Victoria Street, 


qos Poems Wan 
' to consider 


to arranging Music fo 


Giood stories 











or unknown Authors invited Dore submit Mss.—Lox 325 
Brandis-Davis eney, 231 pst W.C. 2 








be EWRITING.—MSS. 10d. per 1,000 words, 
copy 3d. 1,000 wads. Promptness ¢ 
teed.— Marion 





carbon 
und accuracy guaran- 
5.W. 


Young, 6 Ramsden Rd., Balham, 


TABLE, 


FOR THE 





LOAF made from our Stone-ground Flour has the 

é sunny golden colour of the wheat. Pure Stone- 
ground and Whole Meal Flour, 7 Ibs. od., postage 1s, 
Large or small quantities. 

Brewhurst Milling Co., Loxwood, 


W ELSH MUTTON.—Hd.-qrs., abt. 8 Ibs., 1s. 5d. per 

lb. ; Fore-qrs., abt. 7 Ibs., 1s. 8d. per Ib. ; Cream 
Cheese, 1s. 6d. per 41b.; post paid Wednesdays.— 
Glasfryn Home Farm, Chwilog, Carnarvonshire. 





Sussex. 








GARDENING 








RAZY VAVING, Walling and Rockery stone direct 
J from Quarry. Sundials. Bird Baths, &c. Lowest 
prices.—Rhymopey Quarries, 18 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 4, 





TOURS, &c. 








YHE ISLANDS OF SUNSHINE,” 


BRITISH WEST INDIES AND BRITISH GUIANA, 
Grenada, Trinidad and Demerara can be 
visited by the comfortable first class 
HARRISON | LINE 
Steamers “INANDA” and “ INGCMA,.” 
Special facili ties and fares for the round tour, 
THOS. & JAS. oe me T 
Dock House, Billiter Street, B.C. 3, 


Jarbades, 


HOTEL DIRECTORY 





CONSTAN( . 
LANCASTER GATE, LONDON, W. 2. 
Very pleasantly situated overlooking "Hyd ’ P ark, 
Spacious public rooms, charmingly furnished, 
Own lock-up Garage. Lift. Night Porter. 
Terms from 3} gns, weekly,and from 12s. 6d. per day, 
*Phone: Paddington 6178. (Manageress, 8053.) 


OTE L 

















KINGSLEY HOTEL, near the British 
Hart Street, W.C.1. First Class Temper- 

Bedroom, Breakfast, and attendance, 
per night. Telegrams ; “* Bookcraft, London.” 


I ONDON, 
4 Museum, 
ance Hotel 
from &s. 6 


















M A‘ LO K.—Smedley’s—the Leading Hudro. Hst- 
a 1855. 260 bedrooms. Supreme for comtorts 
pleasure and health. Prospectus, Manager S.H. 
* age some orca INNS for Desc riptive Li-t 
WY = (gratis) of te luns and Hote 4s managed by the 
People’ ita h eC 1, Ltd.— 
PRU Ltd. ‘St ceanes is Some ent St., W. 1. 
MISCELLANEOUS 

& KiuA your Uvercodis Suits, 
ZA Cost absolutely like mew by 
our ex Alterations and Repairs 
free duri or ¢ nptive price or 
Linh g 

4) We 

cl td 





A etnercraL. PEETH (OLD) BOUGIL! Hivhest 
| Up to j per tooth pinned on 





Vulcanit 12s. on Siiv 1 Gould, £2 on t i 
Cash or offer by return er not a pled reel 
returned post ire Best prices paid for Old Gold amt 
Silver Jewellery (bro 1 ¢ otherwise) Satis jon 
laranteed by the reliat i i S. ( 1 & OVA 
Market Stre lauichest istd. 1850. 


i hard to exterminate 
“a CUArAnler H 


cor KROA 
xcept 











Lf 

remedy. Tins 1 $3. 6 yst fre 

maker It ykesin itoad 

or Chemist , Stores Lar 

export. lov rat 

H ETAILS of the New Remedy for Asthn Chroni 
Bronchitis and shortness of breath are now being 

issued by the London Inhalatorium, 30 Gi or Plic 

S.\ The Inhalations may be taken there or under a 


doctor. Applications for detail 
dressed to the Secretary. 


hould please be ad: 











D* VAY Jersey Eau de Cologne. 60 years 
reputa Price list free. Cash on delivery 
ervice oa G. DE FAYE, Periumer to the Queen, 


Only address, David Place, St. Helier, Island of Jersey 





I AVE you anything to sell? Readers having any- 
thing to sell, or professional services to offer, are 
invited to bring their announcements to the notice of 


the many thousands of readers of the Spectator, Prepaid 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per iin 6 lotters) 
per insertion, and should reach the Spectulor Otlico 


n, W.C. 2, with 
week. Discounts :— 
o for 26; and 


13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
re mittance, by Tuesday of each 

25% for 6 _inserti ous; 5% for 13; 73°‘ 
10%, for: 


ee. YOUR OWN 
Arms, Crest, Motto, 
Artistic 
free.—Henry b. 








BOOK PLATE.—Your own 
or other ideas incorporated. 
and original work from £2 2s. Specimens sent 
Ward, 57 Mortimer St., Loudon, W. 1. 





MAKI MONLY by 
Price, 1s. 3d. 


OW TO 
Farming. 


Angora 
Vac ances 


Rabbit Woot 
ils rhe 








Lady Rachel Byng, Kings Mead, Winktield, Windsor, 
\ Iss MANN buys Disearded Garments, Furs, 
4 Jewellery. Good offer or P.O. by returu for 


parcels sent. “ Fern House,”’ Norbiton, Surrey. 





] EAL “ FAIR ISLE” PULLOVERS, Cardigans, &c 

also all kinds of Shetland Woollies, hand-kuittel 
personally for you by expert knitters from the real soit 
cosy native wools, AT SHEPLAND PRICES.—Senl 
postcard for illus rated booklet ta 3/25, Wm, D. Jolinsui 
Mid-Yell, Shetlands, 


Ri AL Harris and Lewis Tv 1. Any length ent. Pat. 
free. James St.'lweed Depot 246,Stornoway, Scotland. 


CO OMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, FETES, &e. 
' —Handsome Hand-coloured Pottery; be 
colourings; big profits. Customer writes :—" 1 
was much admired and sold o - before anything 
Rainbow Pottery Co., Dept. “ S,”” Lindfield 


\TAMPS.—Wanted, old collections, 
S or on covers. Submit, stating 
varieties for sale. 100 page catalogue fre 
Kay, Lid., 17 Strand, London, W.C. 
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INVALIDS ¢ me AGED. 


A few days’ rest from ordinary food, and a change 


to Benger’s, works wonders. 


Sold in Tins by all Chemists. 


It gives the needful 


digestive rest with complete aqurichment, 49-53 KENSINGTON 
Prices: 14; 2/2 . e. rtd a 





Forcleaning Siiver Electro Plate &e. 


oddard’s 


Plate Powder) 


Sold everywhere 64 +26 & 46 








The 


2; 4-: 86 e 








superior quality at materials cael for 


Decorations 


by Story’s 


Renovation. 


assure them standing repeated 


Estimates free. 


STORY’S 


HIGH STREET, W. 
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WORLD 
THE WORLD’S GREATEST HIGHWAY 














EUROPE 
CANADA 
U.S.A. 
JAPAN 
CHINA 
CANADIAN PACIFIC STEAMERS 
AND TRAINS ALL THE WAY 


Through bookings via Vancouver to New Zealand and 
Australia in conjunction with Canadian Australasian Line 


When in Canada stay at 
Canadian Pacific Hotels 























For fares, sailings, etc., apply 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


62-65 Charing Cross, S.W.1 
103 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 3 LONDON 


or Local Agents everywhere. 
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ELECTRIGLIGHT NOW? 


Are you aware that it will pay you to generate your 
own electric current, whether you reside in Town or 
Country? 
In the Country you have no satisfactory alternative, 
In the Town you are probably faced with a high charge 
per unit if you draw upon the central supply. 
Initial cost need noi deier you. Vctter-Light 
plants may be obtained from £80 upwards com- 
plete with batteries, Furthermore, they are sold 
on the deferred payment plan which capitalises 
your income, whilst the plant pays for itself by 
the savings it effects. 
Upkeep cests present no difficuliy. We haye 
testimonials showing that users have provided 
themselves with a year’s eiectricity at a cost of 
£5 for fuel and lubricating oil. Moreover, the 
plant is so safe and simple throughout that it 
never requires skilled and costly attention. 
You undoubtedly appreciate the many qualities 
of electric-light; therefore hesitate no longer but 
instal 


PETTER LIGHT 
{HE LIGHT THAT NEVER FAILS, 


For illustrated catalogue and full 
particulars wrile to-day to 


PETTERS LIMITED, 
YEOVIL, ENGLAND. 























PLAYER’S | 
Navy Mixture 


“WHITE LABEL” Strength. 


F you are a fairly heavy 

smoker, the saving effected 
by buying Player's “ WHITE 
LABEL” Navy Mixture is 
appreciable. But it is a saving 
you can make with safety 
—the name tells you that. 


Per 1 05° Oz. 

















Business | 


Men 


Safeguard Your Voice | 


Your office desk isn't completely. equipped without a tin of 
“Allenburys” Glycerine and Black Currant Pastilles. Always 
keep a tin within handy reach—your safeguard when you 
have a busy morning's dictating or when you are faced with i 
a heavy day of interviews; and as they contain no harmful 
drug you may take them as freely as you like. i 


They are Delicious ; 


llenbunys | 





eR 


Your Chemist 
stocks them, 
Packed in distinctive 
















Gn boxes containing: arr ae é PASTIL LES 
20z. - 8d. lack Corrant 
4oz. - 1/3 — 
MILD and MEDIUM STRENGTHS Soz. + 2/3 a (SO 
1/- Per Oz. lb. + 4/3 
P. 12% Allen & Hanburys Led., 
37 Lombard Street, London. E.C. 9 
, ee —- — — 
Lendon: Printed by W. Srestcir anv Sons, Lio., 98 and 99 Fe Lane, E.C. 4, and Published by Tur Sprcvator, Lrp., at their Offices, No. 13 You 
Street, Covent Garden, London, W.4 Saturday, January 29, 1927, 
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T] F K CHT,” 16.600 . 
gross register, ts one of the ii rious vessels am the 
Pp 4 G?, { wus i most 
luxurious aflvat, Lhis year she will imal 
THREE SPRING-TIME CRUISES FROM LONDON: 
May G—SICILY, VENICE and the COAST OF DALMATIA. 27 D 

i { 
1 Lisite BAT \RI i ( - \ KUOINDA 

' ( 

J RE MADEI ( Is, M ( , 

‘ 1 ( 

‘ : 














Tventces 
SUMMER CRUISES : 
Fu! y ’ Il PrPORDS OF YORW AY, 1 }) - ares 
ORWAY NORTHERN CAPITALS iv 1 ; 
. ry WESTERN MEDITERRANEAN, ) Fares 
Se] g j (VPRUES GREECE, CONSTANTINOPLE, & 3 
biny i ’ 1S Cine 
P; res, “PP O. Cruises”” and “The Book c£ 
Raichi,” tp application as below 





P. & O. Short Sea Voyages: Gibraliar, Tangier. Marseilles, 
Algiers. Egypt. Port Sudan. 


F ___enthidh sed Sitloes so septen ae 
PxOH 





INDON SW. 


bs as /, LE 








OUSE.(""steu8™ 14 Cockspur 


(F HgRos‘ex8) 14 Cocks 
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Heffer’s Spring List 


a 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 


An Episodical History. By ARTHUR GRAY, Master of Jesus. 

Roy. Svo, cloth. 15s. net (Post 94). Illustrated with 10 coloured 

reproductions from Ackermann’s “History of the University of 

Cambridge,” and many unusual prints. A handsome gift-book for 

all Cambridge lovers, 

The bool: is uniform im size with the Master’s “ The Town of Cambr dge: 

a liistory ’ (10s, 6d. net), Dr. Glover in reviewing the former hook in the 

y News says: The Masier has produced such a patr of volumes as 

towns can boast, record in print and picture that anyone who loves 
land might wish to own,” 





Dail 
few 
En, 
A Varsity Career 
By B. DENNIS 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 


An answer to the many questions asked by both parent 


JONES, Trinity College, Cambridge. 
3s. 6d. net; postage 4d. 


and prospective 


eandidates for niversity Careers. he author, who has had much expe- 
rience, writes with sympathy and understanding, 
l in * > ™” 4 » *9 
“Anu unpreiending book containing a great deal of geod Wwiee ef ; 
Times Lit. Supplement. 


AN ASIAN ARCADY 


The Land and Peoples of Northern Siam 
By REGINALD LE MAY. Roy. 8vo, cloth, 21s. net (Post 
1s.). An enthusiastic account of one of the most fascinating 
(and litthe known) parts of the globe. With a coloured frontis- 
piece, over 100 photographs and maps. 
“\ book that reads less like a record of travel 
sometimes like a fairy-tale.”"—New Statesman, 


as 
than a romance, and 


The Hereafter and the Undying Hepe 


ty R. H. MURRAY. Crown $8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. net; 
postage 6d. 
In his search for evidence of a Future Life the author explores the Old 


ind the New. He surveys the contributions made to the search 
and considers the problem of reunion in the life to come. 


” 


Testament 
by Spiritualisin, 
“ Ovit 


the best of a considerable number of recent books on the subject. 
. 
—Metl | h 


aictiodist WMecoerdccr, 


From Babylon to Bethlehem 


By L. F. BROWNE. § Cr. 8vo, cloth. 3s. 6d. net; postage 4d. 


The Story of the Jews for the !ast five centuries before Christ. The 
author writes with a great charm of style. 
“An admirable introduction.”— Expository Times. 
The Conduet of Publie Wership 
By B. DENNIS JONES. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net; 


postage 4d, 


Addressed to those who intend to take Orders, with a convincing plea 
for the better conducting of our services im Church, The volume gives 
practical ruction im voice production, 


The Message of the Lessons 


By J. ANTHONY WOOD, Feap. 4to, cloth. 4s, 6d. net; 
postage 4d. 
Short Introduction to be read before the lessons on Sundays and Holy 
Days in t Revised Lectionary. 
* An excellent lttl beok . . . we heartily recommend the volume to the 
aitent on of the clergy, and suggest that the Church Council provides copie 
for u t the discretion of the incumbent.”—thurch of Enyland Newspaper. 


Just Published. 
Seen 


r ” r ” 7 ” 

THE HIMALAYAN LETTERS 
of GYPSY DAVY and LADY BA. A joyous sojourn in the High 
Jlimalava. Roy. 8vo, cloth, 15s. net. (Post 9¢) With maps and 
decorations. Fifteen months’ travelling for travelling’s sake with 
a train of ponies, yak and coolies. Here are letters to young and 
old from a land of prayer and fasting; irem a land of colour an! 
singing 


and dancing. 
A Dictionary of English Pronunciation 
With American Variants (In Phonetic 


By H. F, PALMER, J. V. MARTIN and F. G, 


Cr. 8vo, cloth. net; postage 6d. 


Transcription). 
BLANDFORD., 


58 






yds in current colloquial use, transerip- 











L, MMMM 


ONEW VOLS 


COMPLETING V/ 


Wy 

VOLS | 

YT "YYW Yj 
YY fy 


Cloth,.2s. Net. Libravy Binding, 3s. N 
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Y IIIIP|J|Y, 





781-2. LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS (2 vols.). | 
783. 


781-7. 


7838. 
ENGLISH 


789. 


7990. 
791. 
792. 
793. 
794, 


795. 
796. 


797. 


798. 
799, 


890. 





By Joun Forsrer. Intro. by G, K. Cirsrerron 
LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINGCGOEN., By | 
HI. Bryan Binns. | 


VASARES LIVES OF THE 
SCULPTORS AND ARCHITECTS 
Translated by AtLen B, Hips. 

ON THE STUDY OF WORDs, 
PAST AND PRESENT. By 
Cuenxevix Trescu. Intro, by GeorGe Sampson. 
THE PRELUDE 'TO POETRY. ‘Vhe Paglish 
Poets in Defence and Praise of their Art. 
Edited by Ernesi Rryvs. 

RODERICK RANDOM. By ‘Yourss GCG 
SMOLLeTY. Intreduction by If. W. Hope 
EDGAR ALLAN POE'S POERYS 
ESSAYS. Introduction by Anprew La 


PAINTERS, 
(4 vols.). 


AND | 
Rk, 


own 


AND | 


WILLIAM BLAKE'S POEMS AND PRO- 
PHECIES. Edited, with Intro, by Max PLowmay 
CHARLES KINGSLEY’S POEMS. Inti 


duction by Ernrsr Ruys. 

ANGLO-SAXON POETRY. Selected 
Translated by Professor R. K. Gorpon. 
AREOPACITICA AND OTHER PROSE 
WORKS. By Joun Miroyx. With a special Intro- 
duction by Professor C, FE, Vaucuan. 

THE SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY, AND THE 
JOURNAL TO ELIZA. By Laurence Sires 


Introduction by Grorce Sinrspury. 


SA aS ET 


THE BOY SLAVES. By Capram Mavyve Ri 
Introduction by Guy Pocock. 

UNDER FIRE. By exert Barsus 
Authorised Translation by Firzwatrr Wr 


‘The supreme novel of the war.” —Observer. 
A NEW VIEW OF SOCIETY, AND OTHER 
WRITINGS. By Rosexry Owes. Introduction b 
G. D. H. Core. 

HOLINSHED’S CHRONICLE AS USED IN 
SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS. Introduction by 
Professor ALLARDYCE NICOLL. 


° Descriptive List post free + 
J-M*DENT*&*SONS*LTD 77 


ALDINE HOUSE ,BEDFORD S'*TREET,LONDON.W.C.2 





(he 











Containing i the we Phonetic 
tion d. With a long introduction explaining the uses of the dictionary. 
“Tt is creatly to he desired that such hooks as this new dictionary should 
1 a W : 4 m1 amon t ear he Ts of } nglsh. . 
Scottish Educational Journal. 
H 
-— Sr er errr ms 





W. Heffer & Sons, Ltd., Cambridge. 
And of all Booksellers. 


England. 
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hy the 


the chapter of Mentone extended, 


J. M. 


Along the Rivieras of France and _ Italy 
By GORDON HOME, 


With 16 colour illustrations and line drawings 
A new and revised edition of a popular book, with 
Demy 7s. 6d, net. 


author. 


Svo. 


DENT @ SONS, BEDFORD STREET, W.C.2. 


is 
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BOOKS 


which you will want to read 
—and own—the lasting kind. 
Wild Animals 
By Wynant D 
" The capture 


Hubbard. A jungle 


and training of 


white man’s conquest of 
beasts. African wild animals. 
Illustrated. 12s. €d. 
Caravans and Cannibals 

By Mary Hastings Bradley ] 


the African wilds. 


A woman novelist’s adventures in 
Illustrated. 21s. 


All Around the Mediterranean 

By Warren Il. Miller. An indispensable volume for those visit- 
ing Rome, the Riviera, Constantinople, Je rusalem and Cairo. 
“Will be a godsend to those who set out to explore in comfort the 
Mediterranean.”—Sunday Times. om 


The Bugle Sounds: Life in the Foreign Legion 

By Major Zinovi Pechkoff. Describes the scldiers of the Legion at 
work and at play and gives many interesting character studies of 
the men who composed it. 10s. 6d. 


European Dramatists 
By Archibald Henderson. Revised edition 


including a new study of Galsworthy. 


with new material, 
Illustrated. 15s. 


The Story of Early Chemistry 
By J. M. Stillman. “ It will not only be read for its archaeological 
interest, but will serve as a book of reference.”.—British Medical 


Journal. 18s. 


Over My Left Shoulder 
By Robert H. Davis. The famous editor of Munsey’s Magazine 
tells of his varied experiences. 10s. 6d. 


Exploring Life 

By Thomas A. Watson. The story of the man who was associated 
with Bell in the invention of the telephone. Incidentally the author 
toured England as a member of the Frank Benson Shakespearean 
Company. 12s, 6d. 


A Thousand and One Nights of Opera 

By F. H. Martens. “ We can strongly recommend this book, for 
Mr, Marten’s industry is amazing and very valuable.”—Musical 
Record 10s, 6d. 


The Candle in the Cabin 
By Vachel Lindsay. A new book of 
drawings, 6s. 


poems with unique pen 


Crashing Thunder 
Edited by Paul Radin. The remarkable autobiography of an 
American Indiat 10s. 6d. 
Newspaper Management 
By Frank Thayer. Vhorough presentation of the business 
of newspaper publishing 


phases 


Traffic Management 
By G. Lloyd Wilson. Outlines the nature and scope of the traffic 
manager's functions. 15s, 


The Individual and the Secial Order 
By Joseph Alexander Leighton. An introduction to ethics and 
social philosophy 12s. 6d. 


The Supervision of Instruction 
By Barr and Burton 
supery ision, 8s, 6d. 


NEW _FICTION. 





Preface to a Life 
By Zona Gale. 
Lulu Bett” 


reconcile his 


An important new novel by the author of “ Miss 
a man goes through in trying to 
imposed upon him, 7s. 6d. 


describing the conflict 
lreams with the duties 


The Wishing Carpet 
By Ruth Comfort Mitchell. A penetrating and imaginative 
romance in a Southern village. 7s. 6d. 


Lighting Seven Candles 
By Cynthia Lombardi. A novel of mystery and romance in an 
Italian villa. 7s. 6d. 


Bounty of Earth 


By Donald Culross 
= 


aad Louise Peattie. In this 
anew in the country 
7s. 6d. 


Peattie 
shefal iz Bie : ; 
ightful novel a city family begins life 


0D. APPLETON & COMPANY. 
34 BEDFORD STREET, LONDON. 








Ihe problems, principles and procedure of | 














Illustrated. 15s. | 
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! intrigue 








-Casaal L's Ss 
SPRING BOOKS 


—A 
THOSE “ASHES” 


of 1926 





Tour 


by M. A. NOBLE 


Mr. Noble’s book is noteworthy because of his outspoken and unpre- 


The Australian 


judiced criticisms of the methods of English players and “ corn- 
stalks” alike. Pieasantiy interwoven with the story of the tour are 
reminiscences of great players. With 48 half-tone plates. 15/- net 


ETIQUETTE A Guide to Public 
and Social Life by Mrs. MASSEY LYON 


In this handsomely produced volume—a complete work of reference 
on every phase of etiquette—the author describes the correct method 
of procedure at every official and social event. With three-colour 
frontispiece and 8 half-tone plates. Cloth. 21/- net 


ZERMATT AND ITS VALLEY 
by FRANCOIS GOS Translated by F. F. Roget 


“A delightful book. History, manners, and customs are described 
in flowing language, and the exploits of climbers are graphically 
related.”—Yorkshire Telegraph and Star. With 157 superb illustra- 
tions and a fold-in map. Cloth. 15/- net 


H. G. WELLS 
New “OUTLINE OF HISTORY ’ 


edition is entirely printed throughout in 





This new revised and 


photogravure. With hundreds of maps, diagrams and_photo- 
graphs and 24 colour plates, Cloth, 36/-, Half-leather, 42/- nei 
New 7/6 Novels 





DOOMSDAY by WARWICK DEEPING 
Author of SORRELL & SON 


2nd Large Impression Now Ready. 3rd Impression in the Press 
I. P. O'Connor says: “ As a frank, eloquent modern love story, it is 
one of the best things 1 have read for many ‘A clever 
novel, sure of popularity.”—S/ar, 


7/6 net 
AN OLD MAN’S FOLLY 
by FLOYD DELL Author of “ RUNAWAY" 


“Mr. Floyd Dell has to!d his simple with much skill and 
charm.”’—S phere “ A clever, thoughttul novel."—Joka O’ London's. 


THE MISSING PIECE 
by Mrs. PHILIP CHAMPION 
DE CRESPIGNY Author of “ TANGLED EVIDENCE" 


“An exciting book that will test your wits.”’—TZ7.P.'s and Cassell’s 
Weekly. © Vake it to bed—but not if you want to sleep.”—Sunday 


THE DOOR TO THE MOOR 


by MILLIE BIRD VANDEBURG 
A thrilling romanc s compounded of hidden treasure and 
a cipher, a mysterious house Sapren, epic fights 
and delightful love passages ting vith u lv. 


MARY WAS LOVE 
by GUY FLETCHER 
“A great picture gallery of character—a tender tale movingly told.” 


—Yorkshire Telegraph and Star. “The is surprisingly well 
told and deserves careful reading.”"—Liver pool Courter. 


Ready Feb. 10th 


THE MONSOON BIRD 
ne by W. KOBOLD KNIGHT 
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by GEORGE CHALLIS, author of 

, Sir Louis Madelin, chief of the buce 

aboard the Careless, leads his followers 

adventures fi yvhts galleons and 
attacks fortifte towns 
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VALUE! qr 


The Car Magnificent The 





Preinier 


we ee High-grade i 
i } 
of Fran é. } 
oy An enviable 
Full reputation 
range spoonghs we 
the worl 
of other for 
Models engineering 
productions 


in slock 





16/60 H.P. 6/7 SEATER ENCLOSED LANDAULETTE OR LIMOUSINE | 


£775 : 
DELAUNAY BELLEVILLE 


The ideal car for town work or country touring. Can be chauffeur or owner driven. Chauffeur’s | 
compartment separated by division from rear passengers’ compartment. 

A car that will give the maximum of efficiency and comfort, has graceful lines, is made of the best 

materials, and built by mechanics of long experience resulting in a car that will give continuous good 

service over a long period of years. 
TWO OTHER MODELS 14/40 H.P. & 22/60 HP. 

Write for Catalogue. 

DELAUNAY BELLEVILLE MOTORS LIMITED, 

Works and Service Depot: 115-129 Carlton Vale, Maida Vale, London, N.W. 6. 

















SUPERCHARGER 


(Trade Mark) 
“THE CAR WHICH SETS THE FASHION TO THE WORLD.” 
COMMENTS BY MOTORING EXPERTS. 
A DOCILE RACEHORSE. 


With the supercharger out of action this car is perfectly simple and easy to handle. It will crawl along at 
four miles per hour on top, will answer to its driver’s wishes with consummate ease; in fact, it is a most 
perfectly behaved motor car, and could be driven by the most nervous old lady or the most law-respecting 
county magistrate. It is a sort of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde piece of mechanism. It is two cars in one. 
One a docile, peace-loving meander-along-if-necessary luxury touring car; the other a thing of wings, a 
projectile, a distance eater, but still easily controllable. A fascinating automobile—Glasgow Bulletin. 





Yet, it is that very claim to absolutely undesirable speeds which makes this particular car so particularly 
interesting. For, taking it in the ordinary way through dense traffic in London, you have under your 
hands one of the most easily controlled cars, one of the best mannered, most noiseless, and one of the most 
docile that I have ever yet had the joy of driving. In this respect alone I consider that the new Mereédes 
makes a new mark in the progress of automobile design.—Review of Reviews. 





SUPERCHARGER MODELS. NON-SUPERCHARGER MODELS 


24/100 (238h.p. R.A.C.) Chassis ~~ Ct) Sees oe (4725 
30/140 G29hp RAC) Long Chaise =. ate | OS Ce Gee eee 
33/180 (32.9h.p. R.A.C.) Short Sports Chassis £1,800 28/95 (40.9 hip. RAC) Chassis .. .. «. ~—-£950 


(ALL SIX-CYLINDER MODELS.) 


BRITISH MERCEDES LTD., 127-130 Long Acre, LONDON, W.C. 


Telegrams: “ Cybritimer-Rand, London.” Telephone: Gerrard 8910. 
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